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HENRY P. DAVISON 
Whose suggested plan of action against the destitution and misery of eastern Europe is to 
appoint an official governmental committee of three Americans, distinguished for their 
character and executive ability, put in their hands a fund of half a billion dollars to be fur- 
nished by the United States Government, and instruct them to use that fund in any way 
they see fit, to benefit the struggling nations and people who are now faced with problems im- 
possible for them to solve unaided 





VoLUME XL 


NUMBER 3 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


AST summer there was no active fighting 
between Poland and Russia, and a 
million or two human animals, un- 
derclothed, hungry, diseased, walked 
from the region of despair where 

morals, commerce, and all other appurtenances 
of civilization had ceased to dominate; they 
flowed over the Polish border and settled hope- 
lessly on a land struggling hard to maintain 
itself. The worst of Bolshevism is not its 
teaching but the wreck it makes of manufac- 
turing and transportation, the creations of the 
last 100 years, which have made it possible for 
Europe and America to support many extra 
millions of people over what was possible be- 
fore. Russia had not progressed very far in this 
direction. She is rapidly going back to her 
starting point. She is suffering from the disease 
of chaos. The disease is spreading westward. 
It now has its grip on the states that border 
Soviet Russia, the Baltic States of Esthonia, 
Courland, and Latvia, on Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and German Austria. The Red Cross 
report on these regions is explicit enough, but 
those whom it does not convince may verify it 
be recalling what the crippling of transporta- 
tion has done to America, untouched by war, 
and then imagining what has happened in 
those less efficient countries, torn by four 
years of desperate strife. This line of new 
States in the hands of amateur governments 
is the No Man’s Land between 1920 and 1820, 
between modern economic systems and the 
Purely agricultural system of 100 years ago; 
and if 1820 wins over 1920 the difference be- 


tween the two populations must die, and mod- 
ern industry and modern life and modern 
markets die with them. 

If chaos takes this line of states now, it will 
go westward. Germany will be the next victim, 
and if these states and Germany fall, there will 
be vital danger to the whole structure both in 
Europe and here, forat least it will mean a finan- 
cial panic and the breakdown of foreign trade. 

Mr. Henry P. Davison believes that if the 
Congress of the United States were to appro- 
priate a half billion dollars and put it in the 
hands of asmall commission of high-minded men 
to lend to the people on the battle line against 
Bolshevism for the reorganization of trans- 
portation, industry, and trade, chaos could be 
stopped where it is. The type of men for such 
a commission readily occurs to mind—such 
men as William Howard Taft, Franklin K. 
Lane, Herbert Hoover, and General Pershing. 

To the pure altruist, this appeal to the heart 
is enough. But this is not a nation of pure 
altruists. Nevertheless, looking at it selfishly, 
Europe owes us ten billion dollars, which we are 
sure to lose if chaos spreads from Moscow to the 
sea. Mr. Davison proposes to spend a half 
billion dollars to save ten billions. And our 
commerce with Europe supports many of our 
industries. Mr. Davison’s proposal is an in- 
surance premium against unemployment and 
loss of trade to American factories. 

But of greatest value to us is the growth in 
grace within ourselves which we should achieve 
by such anact. Evenif our pockets were made 
poorer, our characters would be richer. 
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ELIOT WADSWORTH 
Whose years of work with the Red Cross and intimate knowledge of European conditions 
have well fitted him to make the careful investigation upon which Mr. Davison partially 
bases his plan for the relief of Eastern Europe. East and southeast of Germany and 
Switzerland there are governments and peoples facing problems, upon the proper solution 
of which depends not only their future but also to some extent the future of Western Europe 
and of the rest of the world 








EDWARD W. RYAN 
Of the American Red Cross, whose work in the Baltic provinces saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands. When the unstable government of Esthonia failed, Colonel Ryan made him- 
self the virtual dictator of the region, and by heroic measures brought the great resources of 
the Red Cross to the rescue of the starving and suffering country. Upon Colonel Ryan’ S 
report as well as upon those of Mr. Wadsworth and many others, Mr. Davison has based_his' 
broad-visioned plan of relief for the suffering Baltic and Balkan provinces 
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HENRY S. GRAVES 


Chief of the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, which has developed into an 

efficient caretaker for the vast Federal forest reserves of the United States, in which thousands 

of vacationists each year find relaxation under ideal conditions for camping in the open air 
and amid inspiring scenery 





STEPHEN T. MATHER 
Director of the National Park Service, the governmental agency that has thrown open to 
the people twenty of the great national playgrounds scattered from coast to coast. Since 
Yellowstone Park was opened, in 1872, the park system has become an important and popular 
national asset 





WALTER J. TRAVIS 


The dean of American golf, and the leading exponent of the game that, in the last twenty 
years, has grown to be the greatest recreation of America’s professional and business men 








The March of Events 


For a Reorganization of Government 
Business 


HE United States has gone since the 
day of the Armistice to the present time 
without either a domestic or foreign 
policy. It has been as slow and hard for us to 
get out of the war as it was for us to get into 
it, and in both cases the delay has been in- 
finitely costly. We have not been able to 
agree to any settlement of any problem of our 
foreign relations. In our domestic affairs we 
- have been more fortunate than in our foreign 
affairs, but even in our domestic affairs the 
progress we have made is hardly that of an 
efficient government. The most.constructive 
piece of legislation is the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road bill, putting into law the public decision 
to leave the operation of the railroads in private 
hands, with the further provision that the 
Government regulating bodies be made respon- 
sible for making it possible for the railroads 
not only to escape bankruptcy but also to 
expand to meet the country’s needs. 

The budget bill has been slowly worked 
through Congress. This extremely important 
measure, when passed, will give us the machin- 
ery by which we can properly regulate govern- 
ment expenditures. It will not itself, of course, 
enforce economy. It will bring the facts of 
Government finance into plain view in under- 
standable form which will enable Congress to 
see what it is doing and likewise enable the 
public to see what it is doing. This necessary 
bill has been a long time in coming and is 
now postponed by the President’s veto. 

Our experience with the tax measures by 
which we raised money during the war has 
given us a good deal of data by which these 
measures might be improved, but Congress 
has not taken advantage of the experience 
rapidly. 

Our newly acquired merchant marine which 
is extremely expensive to the Government 
has not been put upon a permanent or satis- 
factory basis. 

The Administration has no constructive 
programme before the people nor, on the other 
hand, has Congress. And in neither place is 
there any leadership. The President has con- 
fined himself to insisting on the passage of the 
Peace Treaty in the form in which he brought 
it from Europe and jealously guarding the ex- 
ecutive power from encroachment by the 
Cabinet and Congress. With the exception 
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of the passage of a few constructive measures 
Congress has confined itself to disciplining 
the President. Real political leadership does 
not consist in manoeuvring your opponent into 
a more unpopular position than you hold your- 
self but in actually getting something done that 
will benefit the public. On this latter basis 
the President, his Cabinet, and the leaders in 
the House and Senate, have been almost total 
failures since the Armistice. The country 
properly holds these failures more against the 
President than against Congress because it has 
for many years become accustomed to more 
responsibility and action on the part of the 
individual President than the large number 
which makes up Congress. 

The public has largely taken it for granted 
that there will be little done in Washington for 
the next nine months, but that the next election 
will be a Republican victory which will termi- 
nate the present deadlock between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
and provide some real leadership in the execu- 
tive branch which may in turn inspire some in 
the legislative branch. 

This feeling on the part of the public that we 
must wait for a new deal encourages the people 
in Government service to wait until after the 
election for action, because almost all action 
is fraught with some risk. 

The first duty of the Administration which 
comes into office on the 4th of March, 1921, 
is to restore the morale, organization, and effi- 
ciency of the Government services. This will 
not be a spectacular achievement in the eyes 
of the public when it is done for it is not as 
concretely visible as the passage of a law, for. 
example. Yet the passage of laws is not effec- 
tive without the machinery for carrying them 
out and at present the administrative parts of 
our Government are in deplorable condition. 
This is partly due to the fact that the war up- 
set the organization and personnel of every 
governmental department, partly due to the 
fact that the low government salaries and the 
high cost of living have further disrupted the 
services, and partially due to the continuous 
appointment by the President to public office 
of men who have not sufficient administrative 
ability. , 

But however the present conditions in the 
Post Office and State Departments, Army, Navy, 
Department of Commerce, etc., have come 
about they must be remedied, for the adminis- 
tration of the Government can not be effective 
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under present conditions no matter what the 
policies of the President or the enactments of 
Congress. Nor is the solution of the matter 
merely the raising of salaries all around. If 
all Government salaries were raised an ade- 
quate amount and the same number of em- 
ployees kept as are at present on the rolls— 
including the Army and Navy—the taxes 
would have to be appreciably raised to meet 
the expenditure. Salaries must be raised, but 
along with that, the administrative side of the 
Government must be reorganized so that fewer 
people can carry on the Government work 
than are now engaged in it, or else many things 
which the Government is now doing must 
stop. There is room for great improvement in 
both directions. 

On the legislative side an improvement in 
the method of doing business is also imperative. 
Except during the war there has never been in 
recent times the number of pressing problems 
before Congress for settlement. The methods 
of conducting. business which sufficed before 
the war are not adequate now. 

In September last year the WorLp’s WorK 
published a list of the chairmen of the most 
important committees of the House and Senate, 
outlining what particular problem confronted 
them for solution, with the comment that, be- 
cause of our system of government by which 
responsibility is divided between the President 
and Congress, and so subdivided in Congress 
as not to be traceable, the tasks of these men 
were well nigh impossible of accomplishment 
in a reasonable time. 

Senator Warren and Senator Penrose as the 
head of the money spending and money collect- 
ing committees in the Senate along with Mr. 
Goode and Mr. Fordney in the House were to 
arrange our income and expenditure so as to 
bring the Government down to a proper peace 
basis. Our expenditures still are more on a 
war than a peace scale and the Treasury is still 
borrowing. A close inquiry into this failure 
will do much to exonerate these particular 
gentlemen from blame, but it will be unable to 
fix it on any one else. 

Mr. Kahn and Senator Wadsworth were 
working on an army reorganization bill. 
Neither the Administration nor either party 
sponsors any military policy, so the work of Mr. 
Kahn and Senator Wadsworth has been slow 
and much of the better parts of the bill has 
been lost. 

Senator Cummins and Mr. Esch have suc- 








ceeded in getting an able constructive railroad 
measure through Congress, although the meas- 
ure offers only a 6 per cent. return to new rail- 
road capital in a 7 or 8 per cent. market. 

The merchant marine problem is as yet not 
attended to. 

Senator Colt’s committee on immigration 
and the similar committee in the House have 
achieved no progress on this important subject. 

Senator Lodge with the able assistance of 
Senators Knox, Johnson, Borah, etc., and the 
President with his Senatorial voice, Senator 
Hitchcock, can.claim equal credit for accom- 
plishing nothing in our relations with Europe. 

Of the pressing problems of last September 
the accomplishment so far is: 

1. Taxation and Expenditure—method of 
taxation producing bad results and expendi- 
tures still uncontrolled. The passage of the 
budget bill is a most hopeful sign of progress. 

2. Foreign Relations—Complete failure to 
accomplish anything. 

3. Railroad—A good law passed. Problem 
now in administrative stage. 

4. Merchant Marine——No definite result 
but much investigation done by Congress. 

5. Army Reorganization——A comprehen- 
sive and statesmanlike bill creating a national 
defence policy prepared, but neither party will- 
ing to sponsor anything but a makeshift policy 
at present. 

6. Immigration——No progress. 

Just a change in leadership or change in 
parties will not remedy this situation suffi- 
ciently to allow our Government to keep pace 
with the needs of the country. The govern- 
mental machinery itself is in need of rearrange- 
ment so that it can be speeded up. 

The passage of the budget bill by Congress 
is an encouraging sign that Congress is about 
to improve its methods. The budget bill calls 
on the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as 
the spokesman for the Administration to pre- 
sent a financial programme to Congress on its 
opening day. This financial programme or 
budget must necessarily contain in general 
the Administration’s policies, for practically 
no policy can be enacted into law without 
affecting the income or expenditures of the 
Government. The presentation of the budget 
then means that Congress will be given a well 
thought out programme for the nation’s busi- 
ness when it first meets. It will have time to 
thoroughly debate the whole programme and 
accept or reject it or modify it, to the best of 
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its ability. Those who have not watched the 
American Congress at work may not realize 
what an innovation this would be. It would 
be—it is hoped wil] be—a very radical improve- 
ment, for until now it has been the habit of 
Congress when it meets to allot the necessary 
business to various committees to prepare for 
Congressional consideration. The committees 
working under a number of disadvantages, sel- 
dom have their recommendations ready until 
toward the end of the session. Then the im- 
portant measures are thrust upon Congress for 
decision one on top of another with such rapid- 
ity that few if any can be thoroughly considered 
and they are passed or rejected in haste, 
without due consideration by Congress and 
without giving the public enough time to grasp 
what is going on. 

If the budget even partially remedies this 
and to any appreciable degree brings order out 
of our present chaotic and irresponsible method 
of spending the public money, it should add 
greatly to the effectiveness of Congress and 
likewise help in making the Federal income 
meet the Federal expenditure, which, for the first 
time since Civil War times is a difficult problem. 


For a Revision of the Clayton Act 


HERE have been evident lately some in- 
teresting phenomena concerning the 


effect of very large corporations or 
trusts on prices. 

In our experience in the past we became 
pretty well convinced that in times when supply 
tended to exceed demand a company which 
dominated its industry could and would “ stabi- 
lize or maintain prices,’ which meant keeping 
the prices up. The “trusts” answered that 
in the long run they did not keep prices higher 
than they otherwise would be but that they 
kept the prices steadier and made their busi- 
nesses more exclusively manufacturing and 
selling concerns and less speculative. Theoret- 
ically this is true enough—if the controlling 
minds of big business have a big and long dis- 
tance vision of their task. In the long run they 
would certainly be far better off if they could 
maintain a price which changed slowly, giving 
a reasonable profit on a steady sale, than if 
they had to accept violently fluctuating prices 
which made the business itself and everything 
dependent on it a good deal of a gamble. 

But for many years there was no general 
opportunity to see whether big business would 
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stabilize prices downward, when demand ex- 
ceeded supply or whether stabilization only 
worked upward when supply tended to exceed 
demand. In the last year there has been the 
opportunity to test the question. There is a 
good deal of evidence to substantiate the claim 
of big business that its stabilization works 
both ways. For example, the Steel Corpora- 
tion has been selling steel appreciably below 
the price of such a rival as the Midvale Steel 
Company. If the big paper manufacturers 
had charged their regular customers the market 
price for paper most of the press in the United 
States would be bankrupt. The American 
Sugar Refining Company at various times has 
been selling its product at 5 cents a pound or 
even more below the price of smaller competi- 
tors. If these various companies had had even 
greater dominance in their respective fields 
their tendency to keep prices down would prob- 
ably have been more marked. For example, 
one of the big lumber men, believing that prices 
were too high, set a price for a month’s produc- 
tion below the prevailing market rate. The 
immediate result was that speculative buyers 
raised the amount of his orders to ten times 
what he had to offer. If there had been an 
effective lumber trust it could have offered 
enough to have put the speculators out of the 
market to a large degree. 

In other words, unrestricted competition 
puts prices very low in a buyer’s market and 
very high in a seller’s market, tending toward 
great extremes and wide fluctuations; while 
combinations, trusts, or monopolies tend to 
maintain a more even level of prices, when the 
men in control have any large vision of their 
responsibilities to the public or any far-seeing 
view of their own advantage. 

This fact does not necessarily mean that com- 
bination or monopoly is more to the public ad- 
vantage than unrestricted competition, because 
there are many other factors in the situation 
besides the stability of prices. A company 
which is completely dominant in a business is 
under a natural temptation to follow established 
lines and is not spurred to the necessity of 
making improvements by the competition of 
well equipped rivals. If it becomes too con- 


servative there is always the possibility of a 
rival entering the field, but potential rivalry 
is not as stimulating as actual competition. 
Then, of course, there is the advantage of 
large production to the big combination, but 
that also is a relative and not an absolute ad- 
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vantage, for beyond a certain point, differing 
in different industries, the advantages of size 
seem to cease. The loss of the personal equa- 
tion in management has a tendency to reduce 
efficiency in larger organizations. 

To all these economic factors are added the 
political ones. The public is much more jeal- 
ous of large organizations than of small ones, 
and large organizations are always subject to 
both wise and unwise popular and political 
attack where small organizations pursuing sim- 
ilar practices escape. 

The question of what kind of business—what 
combination of big and little units—best serves 
the public in the long run has no absolute an- 
swer. We have not discovered how much we 
should regulate unrestricted (often called unfair) 
competition on the one hand and monopoly 
on the other. With the Sherman Act and later 
with the Clayton Act as a basis we have been 
experimenting on the problem for many years. 
Most of the experiments in the past have been 
made somewhat in anger at some particular 
abuse or phenomenon, and the ultimate con- 
sequences of the remedy on the whole situation 
have not been carefully considered. 

In the reform of our finances we were more 
fortunate. A commission studied the whole 
question in all its ramifications very thor- 
oughly. ‘The exact recommendations of this 
commission were not followed but the funda- 
mental principles it worked out were used and 
its report gave Congress a picture of the whole 
problem to consider, with the inter-relations 
of its various parts, so that the resultant Federal 
Reserve Act was an infinitely better instru- 
ment than its comvanion piece of legislation, 
the Clayton Act. 

A not very spectacular, but extremely useful, 
act for the next President would be the appoint- 
ment of an able commission to study the control 
and regulation of business as the Aldrich Com- 
mission studied our financial needs. 


The Next President and the Educational 
Problem 


HE White House is the greatest sound- 
ing board in the country. A Presi- 
dential letter or message appears on 
the first page of every paper in the land. 
The President can at any time turn public at- 
tention to any particular subject. One of the 
most dramatic examples of this fact was the 
inauguration of the conservation policy by 
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President Roosevelt. If, the day before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued his conservation message, 
you had asked the average well informed Amer- 
ican whether or not he believed in conservation 
he would not have know what you were talking 
about. A day later anyonewhoread the papers 
could have told you what it was. But it was 
necessary not only to tell people what conserva- 
tion was but also to educate the public on the 
question so that they would insist upon certain 
necessary action. A Presidential message could 
hardly do this education work. However, 
Mr. Roosevelt had a further method. He 
called a conference on natural resources at 
Washington. It focused public attention not 
only because called by the President of the 
United States but also because it was made up of 
the governors of most of the states of the Union, 
and a great number of other distinguished 
men. The proceedings of the congress over- 
shadowed all other news. The papers pub- 
lished columns and columns of facts about the 
conservation of natural resources and the whole 

eriodical press followed suit. In an extraor- 
dinarily short time the American public had 
grasped the main principles and facts of the 
conservation movement. This was perhaps 
the most successful instance of teaching a sub- 
ject which has no automatic news. value of its 
own to a whole people in a minimum space of 
time. 

Education in the United States at present 
is in something of the same situation as our 
natural resources were when conservation was 
launched. The necessity for increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries and appeals for school and colleges 
appear continuously in the press, but the public 
has not been thoroughly aroused to the evil 
consequences ten and twenty years hence of 
the present conditions. The teaching frater- 
nity has agitated a good deal but the attention 
they get is spasmodic and scattered. Failing 
to arouse the different states and communities 
sufficiently, thy are appealing to the Federal 
Treasury to help them. But that is not the 
real solution of the problem. The real solution 
is so to arouse the whole nation as to make 
each state and each community realize the 
absolute necessity of attending to the education 
of its children in an ever increasing manner. 
Perhaps one of the greatest services the next 
President could do the country would be to 
call an education conference at Washington 
to do for education what Mr. Roosevelt's 
conservation congresses did for conservation. 
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The conservation congresses led to action by 
almost every state in the Union as well as the 
Federal Government. An educational con- 
ference with national attention focussed on it 
by the sounding board of the Presidency should 
be even more effective. 


Immigration and the Next Administration 
N FEW months ago there was much 


discussion in the public press of a 

change in the immigration laws. On 
one side appeared frequent arguments for 
laws imposing drastic restrictions on immigra- 
tion in order that we might have time to Amer- 
icanize the foreign elements already among 
us before being swamped with more. On 
the same side of the argument were the Labor 
leaders, actuated by the desire to keep the 
demand for labor always greater-than the sup- 
ply, so that Labor would constantly receive 
higher wages and thereby be constantly reach- 
ing higher standards of living—a desire with 
which a large part of the public is in sympathy 
if the labor already here would do its full part 
in increasing production. 

Against these arguments appeared those who 
believe it to be a right of all human beings to 
share in any benefits that may come from resi- 
dence in the United States regardless of the 
effect on the rest of the population. The 
people who specialize their interest partic- 
ularly upon the abnormal and the failures 
and the irreconcilables among our population 
seem particularly anxious to have more of these 
elements amongst us. Many of these advo- 
cates of the open door to all comers, assimilable 
or not, are more interested in the Jewish race, 
or some other race or nationality, than they 
are in the United States, but many are disin- 
terestedly sincere. Along with those interested 
in special foreign groups, and the sentimental- 
ists, goes another far from sentimental group. 
Large employers of unskilled labor are suffering 
from the lack of it and they want the gates 
opened so that the stream that used to come 
before the war will come again. 

The immigration question is exceedingly 
complex and its effect on American political 
and industrial life extremely far-reaching. But 
no progress has been made toward meeting 
the new conditions brought on by the war. 
The Administration is urging no solution and 
Congress has made no progress in finding a 
solution of its own. This, like most of our 
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other problems, is awaiting the next Adminis- 
tration—an Administration which is going to 
have to improve the machinery of government 
in order to meet its increased duties, revise 
the system of taxation, settle the basis on 
which our new merchant marine will be de- 
veloped, organize anew our foreign service, 
and reconstitute our foreign relations, make a 
permanent policy of national defence, establish 
cordial relations with Mexico, stimulate educa- 
tion. These, and a number of other things 
which this new Administration will face, mean 
bringing our governmental machinery, our 
laws, and our public opinion in accord with the 
new conditions in which we find ourselves. 


A New Opportunity in Mexican Relations 


NE of the primary tests of a democracy 
is its ability to change from one set of 
administrators to another by an honest 

election. In its 110 years of history as a re- 
public, Mexico has never achieved this. There 
have been peaceful elections in Mexico, such 
as those arranged by Porfirio Diaz, but the re- 
sults were not determined by the voters. They 
were arranged beforehand by the administra- 
tion. Practically every Mexican president 
has come into power and gone out of power as 
the result of war. 

Carranza preached consistently against the 
militarists, but he, like all the others, came 
into power by arms and not by a free election, 
and has gone out of office by the same route— 
unfortunately accompanied by death, which 
has also not been an uncommon phenomenon. 

The reason that Mexico has consistently 
failed in this primary test of a democracy is not 
that its leaders are naturally more belligerent, 
less patriotic, less democratic than leaders in 
other countries. It is more fundamental than 
that. The Mexican electorate is not sufficiently 
educated to grasp political questions and decide 
them by the ballot. The leaders can’t appeal 
to the people, so they appeal to arms. 

This being a fundamental condition, it is 
not subject to rapid change. As a nation, 
therefore, we shall have to give up any strict 
interpretation of Mr. Wilson’s original doctrine 
that we would recognize no government that 
came into power by violence. 

The Mexicans have not been able to carry 
out a free and fair election. It is an equally 
demonstrated fact that they have not been able 
to develop their own resources. From the 
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time that the Spaniards went there after gold, 
there has been a succession of foreigners, the 
last being the American and British oil hunters. 
Mr. Wilson’s original contention in this case 
was that, whether the Mexicans could develop 
their resources or not, they were entitled to 
make their own success or failure of it if they 
wanted to. Mr. Bryan even went so far as to 
say that any American who invested in Mexico 
deserved to lose his money, the theory seeming 
to be that any man investing in a backward 
country was bound to “exploit” the inhabit- 
ants thereof. Nevertheless, the same Adminis- 
tration saw to it that Mexico produced and 
sent to us the sisal for binder twine which 
our farmers needed. And likewise we built a 
great merchant marine equipped to burn oil 
which must come from Mexico. The facts of 
our relations with Mexico are stronger than 
our theories. 

Mexico can not develop her own resources 
and her Government must encourage their de- 
velopment, for the industries thus created are 
the best producers of taxes for the state. Por- 
firio Diaz recognized all this and developed the 
country with a judicious admixture of Amer- 
ican, British, and Canadian help. Carranza 
also saw the necessity of foreign help, but, 
believing that Germany would win the war, 
he decided to join the winning side. This 
was politically advantageous because the 
Mexicans have instinctively distrusted the 
American “developing invasion.” Carranza 
found it popular to favor the German cause 
and the Germans could logically look forward 
to such a penetration of Mexico as they had 
accomplished in Turkey, a penetration which 
would have meant a German-trained army, 
the codperation of the German navy, an oil 
supply for Germany, and the end of the Monroe 
Doctrine. All this was a logical enough pic- 
ture if Germany had won in Europe. 

Mexico will continue to be governed by a 
series of dictatorships mellowed somewhat 
by the slow but encouraging growth of a public 
opinion. Mexico must develop her resources 
for the revenue they produce, and for this 
development she must have outside help. If 
the outside help is too largely drawn from 
Europe or Asia it will constitute the kind of 
danger the Monroe Doctrine was designed to 
prevent. 

The problem before the United States, then, 
is to recognize these facts and to make it ad- 
vantageous and popular in Mexico for that 
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country to have close and cordial relations 
with the United States. Mexicans often ob- 
ject to this on the theory that close relations 
with us will impair their independence and 
sovereignty. There is no logic in this. For 
example, some years before the World War, 
England realized that close relations with 
France had become an imperative necessity. 
Such relations were created, and the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the two nations which 
had previously been jealous rivals were saved 
by their new attitude toward each other. 

The danger to Mexican independence from 
the United States comes not at all from close 
and cordial relations but from the opposite. 
If Carranza had continued’ in power much 
longer his habit of defending the killing of 
Americans in Mexico, his threats of confiscat- 
ing American property, and his general hostil- 
ity to the United States would ultimately have 
meant war. Obregon is happily not committed 
to an anti-American policy, although he has 
said various hard things about us. Moreover, 
he has been to the United States often and he 
has a clearer and less fanatical view of the 
various elements in the problem than Carranza. 
Our chances of creating cordial relations with 
him or almost any one else are better than they 
were with Carranza. Yet after a long period 
of bad relations, a period of popular anti- 
Americanism in Mexico, the change for mutual 
benefit will not be easy particularly on the 
Mexican end. We must therefore make it as 
easy for the new powers there as possible. 

This creation of cordial relations is a problem 
in humanity more than in theory. It is con- 
siderably a problem in personal relations. It 
is of the utmost importance to us to display 
not only good intentions but the practical 
knowledge of how to make it possible for the 
new order in Mexico to codperate with us and 
still keep in power. We are facing a strategic 
moment in our diplomacy in an area where we 
have suffered a long series of reverses. It is 
doubly important, therefore, that we make 
good this opportunity. 


Deflation Without Panic 


HE Attorney-General, Mr. Palmer, 
set out with great vigor some months 
ago to reduce the cost of living. He has 
threatened and sued various people, and con- 


vinced many people that a band of profiteers 
who actually can and do control the economic 
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forces of this country are deliberately robbing 
the people. But his campaign had no effect 
on prices. 

It is extremely difficult even for so energetic 
a campaigner as Mr. Palmer and armed with 
the forces of the Attorney-General’s office to 
control the course of American business. To 
a very extraordinary extent Mr. Hoover suc- 
ceeded in controlling the price, production, and 
demand for foodstuffs during the war. His 
success was due fundamentally to his use of 
accepted commercial experience. He increased 
production by guaranteeing a high price. He 
prevented speculation by making the Food 
Administration so large a buyer and seller that 
it could break arty speculator that entered the 
field. To an extraordinary extent also he got 
the codperation of producers and consumers on 
a patriotic basis. With the vigor of war pa- 
triotism behind him and practically unlimited 
funds he was able to steer a successful course 
using the natural laws of commerce, laws of 
which a long experience in commerce had given 
him intimate knowledge. 

There is now no such combination of patriotic 
self-sacrifice, power, and knowledge tobe brought 
to bear upon high prices. Conditions are so 
different that even such an attempt could 


hardly have the success it had during the war. 
Moreover such control of trade has so many 
dangers in it that Mr. Hoover was eager to 
abandon it as soon as possible after the war was 


over. The solution of our difficulties arising 
from high prices is not solved by so easy a 
scheme as elocution and prosecution of pro- 
fiteers. 

In the first place, during the war the United 
States collected most of the gold in the world. 
As gold is a basis for currency, this allowed 
a great expansion of our paper money. Like- 
wise we borrowed about twenty billion dollars 
from the future, chiefly with Liberty bonds. 
Government bonds are also a basis for currency 
under the Federal Reserve Law. The bonds 
which were bought, paid for in full, and put 
away, do not act as a basis for more paper 
money but those that are held by the banks 
as collateral do. The other basis for currency 
issue under the Federal Reserve Act are, gener- 
ally speaking, commodities within 60 or 90 
days of being sold. As the Government with 
Its borrowed money was eager to pay high 
Prices to stimulate production in speed or 
amount, or to encourage people to make war 
articles new to them, commodity prices were 
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high and commodities on their way to market 
could bear an increased load of paper money. 

So, while the country actually had fewer 
goods it had vastly more money in circulation 
and naturally the value of goods in money went 
up. We became inflated and we are still 
inflated. Until there are more goods or less 
money we must remain inflated. A few months 
ago the cry was production and more produc- 
tion. We were to get enough more goods 
to equal our extra supply of money. But to in- 
crease production is more feasible in desire 
than in accomplishment. Labor is not plenti- 
ful. Strikes are common. Transportation, 
an absolute essential to production, is in a 
crippled state and facing what at best must bea 
slow convalescence. And even if we did in- 
crease production, the very goods we produced 
to reduce inflation would themselves act as a 
basis for more paper money as they went to 
market. 

Fundamentally, as long as the Liberty and 
Victory bonds are unabsorbed and an abnormal 
amount of gold is available as a basis for issuing 
currency we shall have the material for infla- 
tion with us. The Federal Reserve Board, 
can, however, raise the discount rate—put up 
the cost of issuing currency against commodi- 
ties, bonds, or gold—so as to restrict this prac- 
tice. It has recently done so. But this is not 
an unmixed blessing. In such conditions as we 
are in, unusual speculation is a normal phe- 
nomenon. Commerce and industry must bid 
for money against the speculators. When the 
Reserve Board begins to “squeeze, ’’and thereby 
to reduce the amount of currency issued, com- 
merceand industry feel the ‘‘squeeze’’ as muchas 
the speculators, or more so. And squeezing 
commerce and industry restricts production. 
There is no quick or easy method of getting rid 
of such problems. One of the chief causes of 
inflation is the twenty billion dollar debt we owe 
the future, and the sooner that is entirely ab- 
sorbed and then paid off the sooner we remove 
this potent factor. But neither the absorption 
nor much less the liquidation of this debt can 
be quickly accomplished, nor can elocution 
or prosecution hasten the matter much. 

In discussing prices we usually think in terms 
of commodities in relation to money. For 
some purposes it is more accurate to think in 
terms of human effort. In transportation this 
country has lately wasted a vast amount of 
human effort. It takes more human effort 
to get 40,000 cars through a congested freight 
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yard than through one that is working smoothly. 
It takes more effort to move freight with worn 
out and inadequate equipment than with 
proper motive power and cars. It takes a 
great deal more effort to take freight from the 
cars when halfway to its destination and bring 
it the rest of the way by motor truck than to 
have it go its normal course. Now such wastes 
afflict this country’s transportation and they 
ripple all down the processes of production, 
for when factories can’t get coal and retailers 
can’t get goods and manufacturers can’t get 
raw materials, the waste of human effort multi- 
plies. The real cost of production is terribly 
~ high under these conditions. The consumer 
must pay by his efforts not only for what he 
gets but for the waste attendant to giving it 
to him. At first blush the cure for this seems 
to be to rehabilitate the railroads. Undoubt- 
edly that is the cure but to do that needs vast 
sums of money. The speculator and the tax 
collector have driven the usual sources of this 
money out of reach. If the Government 
supplies the deficiency it means more bonds 
—more possible inflation. 

These next few years call for the greatest 
business and financial experience and great 
courage and devotion in high places in the 
Government. It needs a real spirit of public 
service for working upon such economic prob- 
lems brings little spectacular reward. The 
problem of the high cost of living is not capable 
of a dramatic solution except by a panic. The 
task ahead is so to influence the action of the 
natural laws of trade by the wise handling 
of the Federal finances, the rehabilitation ot 
the railroads, our foreign financial and com- 
mercial relations, etc., as to make deflation 
as little dramatic as possible and still achieve it. 


The Goose and the Golden Egg 


HEN Congress was faced with the 
necessity of raising large sums in 
taxes for the war it very naturally 


turned toward the incomes of the rich as a 
source on which to draw and increased the tax 
on the higher incomes. For large incomes the 


American tax was made by far the most severe 
in the world. 

Then as Congress saw that the spending of 
billions for war materials was making many 
people rich with the money subscribed on 
patriotic grounds it naturally turned its atten- 
tion toward devising a method for getting these 
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ill-gotten riches away from the “profiteers.’’ 
The result of this effort was the excess profits 
tax, which was designed to take away from 
business a large percentage of any profits in 
excess of the average made before the war. 

At first glance both of these propositions 
seem reasonable and likely to be successful. 
But in operation they have produced and are 
producing certain unlooked for results. 

While the war was on, the rich paid their 
very high income taxes without seeking ways 
to evade the high penalty they imposed on 
riches. They paid both on account of pa- 
triotism and because they felt that the tax 
would be temporary. They continued to 
invest their money in industry and thereby to 
stimulate enterprise and production. But 
now this is changing. An industry asks a rich 
man to invest money. It offers him 8 per cent. 
return. “That is no good”, says the rich man, 
“for after | have paid my income tax I won't 
net a third of that. I can do better by buying 
tax exempt municipal or government bonds.” 

The business man thinks over the situation 
something like this. 

“In 1913 | paid certain of my employees 
$4,000 a year and my business made $400,000 
profit. 

This last year I paid these men $8,000 a year 
and | made about $800,000. Their increased 
income has been taxed moderately but my 
increased profits were taxed very heavily. 
Nevertheless, to increase the business, I was 
willing, to pay a very high rate for extra cap- 
ital but when I offer 8 or even 9 per cent. 
to men who have money, they say it is not 
enough. Under the circumstances between 
the excess profits taxes I have to pay and the 
rate of interest caused by the high income tax 
others have to pay there is no way for me to 
make any money by increasing my business 
so I won’t increase it.” 

There are a great number of businesses which 
did not have this alternative. They found that 
with the increasing costs of raw material, 
labor, transportation, etc., they had to have 
much more working capital, in order to main- 
tain their organization and do their normal 
business. But when they went either to the 
money market or the credit market to get this 
extra money, they found that it would cost 
them from 7 tog percent. Taxes, speculation, 
and one cause and another, had made money 
demand extremely high rates. There is noth- 
ing for business to do but to pay it. The 
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result is that business does its best to fix prices 
permanently on a level to pay these high 
interest rates on top of the high taxes to which 
it is obligated. 

Mr. Otto Kahn in an able pamphlet on the 
subject of our present taxation recently summed 
up the matter in these words: 


Baneful effects directly traceable to short- 
sightedly excessive and clumsy taxation of capital, 
merely go to confirm old and tested truths well 
known to every student of taxation. Thus, for 
instance: 

An excessive tax destroys its own productivity. 
The great nations of Europe have been and are 
under an infinitely greater financial strain than 
our country was or is. The Cabinets in these 
countries have undergone many changes in the last 
five years. They have included Socialists and 
representatives of Labor. In the determination 
of their taxation programme they have had the as- 
sistance of the best economic brains of Europe. Eng- 
land, France, and Italy are probably no less demo- 
cratic in their economic policies and purposes than 
we are. Yet no European government has deemed 
it wise and advantageous to the state to impose 
rates of income taxation as high as the upper 
grades of ours. If all European nations, except 
Bolshevist Russia, have stopped at certain limits 
of income taxation, much below ours, the reason 
is not that they are animated by any greater ten- 
derness for rich men than we are, but that they have 
recognized the unwisdom and economical ill-effect 
of going beyond these limits. 

Extreme rates of taxation do not and cannot 
fully reach those whom they are intended to reach, 
but they do inevitably reach, in one way or another, 
in their ultimate consequences, the masses of the 
people. 

He who would lead the people to believe that 
they can be benefited—or, indeed, that they are 
other than greatly harmed—by oppressive taxation 
of capital, fools himself, or attempts to fool others. 

Such taxation is bound, in the end, to lead to 
Stagnation and retrogression. The. prosperity of 
a community is a matter of manifold and subtle 
interrelations. In the long run Labor cannot be 
abundantly employed and well paid nor can the 
farmer and the small trader be prosperous unless 
business at large is enabled to grow and prosper. 

Faulty taxation affects the masses of the people 
unavoidably and harmfully, even though it be 
in no way laid upon them in the shape of direct 
or indirect governmental imposts. In fact, it is 
likely to affect them more adversely and acutely 
than even taxation which, to a moderate and care- 
fully measured extent, is laid upon them, provided 
that such taxation is wise and scientific. 

Extravagance, log-rolling, the unwise and in- 
efficient expenditure of money by governmental 
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bodies count among the acknowledged foibles of 
democracy. The structure of our income tax 
schedule encourages these foibles, in that it creates 
the belief that the great bulk of government ex- 
penditures is provided out of the pockets of the 
well-to-do without materially, burdening the rest 
of the community. 

The formula of a very small normal tax and 
enormous surtaxes acts as a strong stimulant to 
wastefulness on the part of executives, heads of 
departments and legislators, in that it tends to 
lessen their salutary qualms on the score of being 
held to account by the people for the resulting 
tax burdens. It is all too invitingly easy to meet 
rising expenditures by giving the surtax screw 
another twist of a few per cent., or to maintain an 
exorbitant level of expenditures in normal times 
by leaving the surtaxes at rates which were meant 
to cover the needs of an extraordinary emergency. 

By the opiate of such taxation which apparently 
touches them but very little or not at all, the masses 
of the people are apt to be lulled into a sense of 
relative indifference to governmental wasteful- 
ness; but the facts remain awake and inexorably 
at work, and their working means and has always 
meant that governmental extravagance is visited 
not upon one class, but upon all the people. 

Wrong economics, however well intentioned, 
have been more fruitful of harm to the people than 
almost any other single act of government. 


German Indemnity and Trade with France 


HE conference at Hythe tentatively fixed 

the German indemnity—or bill of rep- 

aration—at approximately 120 billion 
marks. That figure, of course, is not the 
measure of the German destruction but the 
measure of the conferees’ estimate of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. 

At the end of the war the national debt of 
the United States which had been only a billion 
dollars in 1916 was about 22 billion dollars. 

The British national debt is nearly 8 billion 
pounds. 

The French national debt is about 215 billion 
francs. 

The German national debt is about 200 
billion marks. 

If the bill of reparations is added to the 
German national debt the total is about 320 
billion marks. If we assume that Germany 
still has at least 61 million people, that is a debt 
of 5,000 marks per capita for the guilty to 
pay. If we assume that France with Alsace 
and Lorraine has 43 million people that leaves 
the French a debt of 5,000 francs per capita 
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for the chief victim of the war. In normal 
times the franc is worth about 19 cents and the 
mark about 23 cents, so that, including the bill 
of reparations, the Germans, who were not only 
chiefly guilty but were also beaten, come out 
of the war but with little more to pay than the 
chief victim of their attack—and these figures 
do not include the cost of restoring devastated 
France. 

The comparison between Germany and 
France is nearer a fair comparison than the 
German debt with the British or American, for 
Great Britain and the United States paid much 
more of their war costs by taxes as they 
went along than did France and Germany. 
The British debt of £7,875,000,000 amounts 
to £175 or 3,500 shillings per capita for her 
45 million population. The shilling being 
normally worth 24 cents to the mark’s 23, this 
comparison shows Great Britain with a little 
more than two thirds of the per capita debt 
of Germany or France. Our debt of 
$22,700,000,000 for a population of 110 million 
amounts to $206 apiece or 824 quarters as com- 
pared with the British 3,500 shillings. Our 
debt per capita is about one fourth that of 
each British citizen, and not quite a fifth of 
that of each French citizen. Moreover, to 
offset our debt there is 10 billion dollars that 
various European countries owe us. The 
British are also large creditors. The French 
on the other hand have little of value owed 
them except their part of the German repara- 
tion money which will not so much reduce the 
present French debt as it will pay for the re- 
building of the devastated country. 

In general then, for every quarter that the 
American citizen owes in national debt, the 
Englishman owes four shillings, and the French- 
man about seven francs, and the German 
about seven marks. 

From these general figures one fact stands 
out very clearly. 

First, before any amelioration of the lot of 
the German citizen is sought to enable him to 
bear his burden, an amelioration of the French 
citizens’ lot is necessary, for certainly the world 
ought not to ask France after her services to 
civilization to ask her citizens to bear greater 
burdens than the Germans after their disser- 
vice to civilization. _ 

The Clemenceau-Poincaré-Tardieu conten- 
tion that the German indemnity be made 
indefinite, seems unwise quite as much be- 
cause it will discourage French thrift by hold- 





ing out the hope of an ever-increasing flow of 
gold from Germany, as because it might cre- 
ate a hopelessness that will slow up German 
production. However, in the name of justice 
as well as of good economics, the principle of 
the Peace Treaty, stipulating that the Ger- 
mans should not be let off on a basis more 
favorable than any of the Allies, should be 
adhered to. The indemnity should be fixed, 
but fixed high. 

As soon as the Hythe decision was announced 
a discussion arose over whether if the Germans 
were to be allowed to issue bonds for the debt, 
the Allies could pay off their indebtedness to 
the United States with those bonds. The 
newspapers in this country quite generally 
objected to the idea of our country becoming 
the collecting agency for the German debt. 
German trade might all go to other nations. 

There is an equally valid objection from the 
French side also. It is an axiom that a creditor 
is very solicitous of his debtor’s welfare. The 
French argue that they would prefer this solici- 
tude on our part should be toward France 
rather than toward Germany. 

The hope of the French is not, however, to 
pay its foreign debts merely by passing along 
what money can be gotten from Germany. 
The French hope to pay their indebtedness to 
the United States by export. To do this they 
must build up a large market for their goods in 
this country. They are not now equipped with 
the army of trained salesmen to sell their goods 
abroad which was such a feature of Germany’s 
foreign trade before the war, nor can they 
produce this force quickly. They are con- 
sequently holding at Paris, Bordeaux, and 
Lyons, fairs of French goods with special at- 
tention to those articles suitable for export 
trade, in the hope that these fairs will show 
such possibility of profit to the American 
importer that they will go to France and buy 
in large quantity. 


The Controversy and Careers of Daniels 
and Sims 


HE controversy between Admiral Sims 
and Secretary Daniels has taken the 
course which the previous careers of the 
two men would indicate. Admiral Sims has 
twice before told some blunt truths about the 
Navy, thereby gaining much ill-will in the 
Navy itself and much public abuse for seeming 
to attack a popular service. In both cases, 
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however, when the smoke cleared away he was 
found to be right and in both cases he did the 
American Navy incalculable service, firstly in 
revolutionizing its gunnery, and secondly in 
eradicating certain fatal weaknesses in the 
design of our ships. Now for the third time he 
comes along and points out some fundamental 
errors in our war strategy. 

The Secretary and his advisors who made the 
errors naturally object to Sims’s criticisms and 
most of the naval bureaucracy that objected 
to his previous reforms object to his present 
criticisms. 

Now Mr. Daniels has about as consistent a 
record as Admiral Sims. Some years ago there 
began in North Carolina a vigorous agitation 
for improved public education. As curious 
as it may seem to those who have only known 
Mr. Daniels recently, he opposed it. His 
underlying reason was that a wish to improve 
the school system implied a criticism of the 
people of North Carolina. But in a compara- 
tively short time the people of North Carolina, 
despite Mr. Daniels’s assurance of their perfec- 
tion, accepted the theory that better educa- 
tional facilities were needed and set out with 
great ability and persistence to get them. 
Since a governor of North Carolina was elected 
on an educational ticket Mr. Daniels had an 
implicit belief that education and Democracy 
were synonymous. 

Some years later a representative of an organ- 
ization founded by a very rich man who had 
controlled a trust announced that a part of the 
population of North Carolina was suffering 
from hookworm. Mr. Daniels immediately 
announced in large headlines that this was a 
slander on the fair name of the most healthful 
state of the Union. But the people who were 
suffering from hookworm preferred to be 
cured than to be praised without cure, so 
the hookworm clinics became popular and 
then Mr. Daniels’s paper helped the good 
cause along. 

Now comes the Sims case. When the 
Admiral was part of an outwardly perfect 
record for the Democractic Party, Mr. Daniels 
wished. to promote him and shower him with 
honors. But the minute he suggested that all 
had not been perfect the Secretary discovered 
all manner of blemishes in his character. And 
as usual the Secretary does not bother about 
the main point of discussion. 

Admiral Sims’s criticisms in the main were: 
1. That the Navy Department had no prop- 
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erly conceived plan ready for participation 
in this war. 

2. That the Navy Department did not have 
the Navy ready for participation in this war. 

3. That it held back from participation in 
the fighting zone. 

4. That it tried to decide strategical ques- 
tions at a distance of 3,000 miles which is a 
fundamental error. That because of the fun- 
damental error it delayed sending destroyers 
urgently needed, opposed the convoy, etc. 

In reply Mr. Daniels’s main contentions are: 

1. That Sims thought he knew more than 
any one else. 

2. That Sims wanted to Prussianize the 
Navy. 

3. That Sims was criticising the Navy. 

4. That Sims’s criticism was instigated by a 
Republican Senator. 

5. That Sims was not only pro-British but 
also was polite to the British and therefore 
un-American. 

The Secretary’s praise of the American Navy, 
abuse of the British navy, and abuse of Sims 
are all in the same key as his remarks about 
the healthfulness of North Carolina and the 
iniquity of the Standard Oil Company at the 
time the Rockefeller Foundation set out to 
cure the hookworm in North Carolina, and they 
haven’t much more to do with the main points 
of the case. If all his charges were true, which 
they are not, they would affect Sims’s points 
hardly at all. 

However, they constitute a good smoke 
screen and they are easier to grasp than the 
problems Sims was discussing, and Mr. Daniels 
will receive much popular support. But that 
part of the population which studies the ques- 
tion will recognize the importance of Sims’s 
discussion of the lessons of the war and they 
will not be lost on the Navy any more than 
were his discussions of gunnery and ship con- 
struction. 

The main criticisms Sims made are still un- 
answered. 

We declared war on April 6, 1917. We had 
then some fifty odd destroyers. It was gen- 
erally admitted that destroyers were the main 
reliance against the submarines and that month 
the submarines sank 850,000 tons of shipping. 
Yet not an American destroyer moved against 
the enemy until about the middle of May and 
then not on the initiative of the Secretary or his 
advisors but only after repeated urgent cable- 
grams from Sims. By comparison in 1898 we 
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declared war on April 8th and on May ist 
Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay. 

The main idea underlying Sims’s contention 
that the man on the spot who aloné can know 
conditions should be allowed to make the actual 
decision is well expressed in the following lines. 


The theory of these orders, of course, was that our 
field of operations was necessarily removed a great 
distance from Washington, that it was quite impos- 
sible for us to form accurate judgments of the vary- 
ing incidents in the field’ of operations and that im- 
posing the tremendous responsibility for the success 
of the expedition upon its commander we could not 
do less than give him full authority and leave him 
untrammeled by attempts to formulate plans of 
action which, made at a great distance, could not 
be informed with knowledge of the situation which 
the commander at the front had when the plans 
reached him. 


They are part of the report of the Secretary 
of War referring to the relations between the 
War Department and General Pershing, and 
they state a correct and almost obvious funda- 
mental principle which Mr. Daniels constantly 
violated. 

If Admiral Sims was the correct man to have 
in command in Europe, he should have been 
given the freedom and authority to do the 
maximum service as Pershing was. 

If he was not, if Mr. Daniels’s present opin- 
ion of Sims is correct, Mr. Daniels was gravely 
neglectful of his duty in keeping such a person 
in such a position. 

The incident throws in clear relief two very 
distinct types of men that our democracy puts 
in high places, and the sequel will show that 
despite the thick and controversial smoke 
screen which Mr. Daniels had spread between 
the public and the facts, the air will soon be- 
come clear again and the Admiral’s facts will 
stand out in bold relief. 


The Philippines and Armenia 
A T THE end of the war with Spain the 


American people found themselves in 

possession of the Spanish rights to the 
Philippine Islands. The Spaniards could not 
turn over to us complete possession and friendly 
relations with the inhabitants for in many 
parts of the islands the Spanish rule had not 
been effective. Nevertheless the United States 
took the responsibility for the welfare of the 
Philippines including the task of pacification. 
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Perhaps it was true then that we should 
have feared entanglements with Asia, faltered 
at the responsibility of helping a backward 
people, and grown nervous about the possible 
costs of pacifying, educating, and governing 
a foreign land. It was only about twenty 
years ago then, but our fears, doubts, and sus- 
picions did not overcome us. We took the 
responsibility and grew in character in doing 
it. Now we are asked to take Armenia under 
a mandate, and we seem to be afraid of the 
cost, afraid of the responsibility, afraid of 
foreign entanglements. For the moment the 
elements in our blood that gave us the courage 
to become a nation, to expand, to lend our help 
and influence to the spread of freedom over the 
world seems to have left us. The loudest voices 
among us urge us to shun all relations with 
other people, all world responsibilities, to let the 
rest of. the world prosper or fail, but on no 
account for us to help civilization, outside our 
own borders—except by Congressional resolu- 
tions. 

But the Borah-Johnson type of mind is not 
an expression of the spirit of the American 
people. It is, of course, a characteristic of 
primitive man all over the world to suspect 
and even hate foreigners, but the savage mind 
while actuated by self-interest is usually not 
very far-sighted. The more enlightened and 
far-seeing self-interest becomes, the more toler- 
ant and generous it is. The Borah-Johnson 
school have not progressed very far along. the 
road of enlightenment or generosity. Yet 
their point of view is at present popular in the 
United States, whereas the similar counsels of 
short-sighted selfishness urged with all Mr. 
Bryan’s power twenty years ago were not 
popular. 

The difference is not accounted for by a 
change in the spirit of the American people, 
but it merely means that no people will set 
out upon a great enterprise calling for big vision 
and generosity without a captain to lead them. 
There is no captain now. The people have 
deserted the President’s leadership but they 
have no other leader. So in all probability 
we shall do nothing now about Armenia or 
any such question. But in the long run we 
shall take on ourselves just such responsibili- 
ties. We shall have leaders who will call forth 
the old spirit of generous enterprise and we shall 
follow them for the sake of generosity, for the 
sake of adventure, because a strong people 
crave responsibility and because under wise 




















leadership we shall see that a world in which 
we refuse to do our part is not the best kind of a 
world to live in. 

The particular mandate offered us—that for 
Armenia—was not attractiveasa practical matter 
because Armenia, whatever its exact bound- 
aries be, is geographically and economically 
an absurd state. The ethnological map shows 
the Armenians.strung out in a thin line across 
what used to be Asiatic Turkey, with no nat- 
ural boundaries, no general natural highways 
of commerce, and no railroads binding the 
country together. 

The Armenian mandate was not the full 
measure of our opportunity to save ourselves 
and humanity. Our opportunity was the 
mandate for Turkey. In the Ottoman Em- 
pire there were before the war some 6 or 7 
million Turks, 6 or 7 million Armenians, and a 
similar number of Kurds, mostly nomadic 
tribes, with an admixture of Greeks in the sea- 
ports, Jews in Palestine, and Bulgars in Euro- 
pean Turkey. A small group of Turks ruled 
this unhomogeneous mass in a scandalously 
brutal and inefficient manner and constantly 
threatened the peace of the world, for the last 
war proved that a general European war and a 
world war are synonymous. The American 
people felt keenly that the rule of the Turk 
should end, that the world should not longer 
tolerate constant massacres, savagery, and 
incompetence at one of the strategic points of 
the world that kept up a constant menace to 
the peace of civilization. If we had been in 
one of our larger moods we should have taken 
the mandate for Turkey, a mandate of a fairly 
logical economic and geographical entity that 
could have been administered out of its own 
resources to the benefit of its people, the 
United States, and the world. 

But, remark the fearful, the Allies only 
offered us the mandate for Armenia. That is 
true. But if we had happened to have the 
spirit of ’98 in 1918 we should have had at 
least an equal voice with any other nation in 
trying to reconstruct civilization. We have 
as much share in the world as any other na- 
tion. We have as much responsibility for 
civilization as any one else. If we had been in 
this mood we should have picked out our 
own mandates in agreement with the other na- 
tions as they have picked out theirs. If we had 
been in a large-minded mood weshould not have 
had to wait for others to suggest what is both 
a picayune and an impossible responsibility. 
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John W. Davis and the Democratic Party 


HE New York Times, which is not much 

given to promoting political candidates, 

devoted most of its editorial page on 
May 23rd to urging on the Democratic Party 
the wisdom of nominating John W. Davis for 
the Presidency. It outlined his services as 
Congressman and Solicitor-General. The most 
distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Davis’s 
career is not the public positions he has held 
but the very unusual unanimity of confidence 
he inspires in all who come in contact with 
him, both those with him and those opposed 
to him. Of all the possible Democratic 
candidates Mr. Davis’s character is the most 
attractive if Mr. McAdoo’s disinclination 
keeps him out of the office. 

As a Presidential candidate Mr. Davis is of 
the darkest horse variety because his personal- 
ity and his beliefs on current questions have 
not been presented to the public and because 
of his present position can not well be presented 
before the convention. He could, therefore, 
in no sense be a public choice, but that is no 
particular disadvantage for there is no Demo- 
cratic candidate for the nomination who has 
developed a large popular following. In the 
Literary Digest poll, for example, Mr. Hoover, 
an avowed Republican, has received more 
Democratic votes than Mr. McAdoo who heads 
the Democratic column in popularity. 

The Times based its discussion of the possi- 
bility of Democratic success chiefly on the 
likelihood of a split in the Republican Party. 

On its own strength—based on the present 
Administration’s achievements—the Demo- 
cratic Party seems to have little chance of suc- 
cess. And this is the more peculiar because a 
successful war has been waged with a Demo- 
cratic president in the White House, a fact 
which should seemingly give the Democratic 
Party a distinct advantage. But this Ad- 
ministration’s evident hesitancy and doubt 
about entering the war, the small interest of 
the President in the fighters or the fighting, 
and failure either to get its peace terms or con- 
vince the public that its peace terms were wise 
has taken all political advantage from the 
Democrats of having held the Presidency during 
a victorious war. 

For a variety of reasons the Administration 
is unmistakably extraordinarily unpopular. 
If the next Democratic nominee defends the 
Administration and thereby promises to con- 
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tinue its methods and policies, he will have to 
shoulder its unpopularity. If he repudiates 
it, he admits that the Party he represents has 
failed, which is hardly a recommendation for 
continuing it in office. About the only course 
for the Democratic nominee to pursue—and the 
most constructive one—is to make a con- 
structive programme for the future and discuss 
that to the exclusion of the past. 

Mr. Davis is in a better position to do this 
than most of the other possible Democratic 
candidates, for he has not himself been the sub- 
ject of controversy, unless the Sinn Fein ele- 
ment of the Democratic Party should object 
to his having been Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Eight years ago men flocked to the support 
of Woodrow Wilson because he represented 
a chance to create a national, sane, and intel- 
ligently organized Democratic Party. There 
was a chance to make a party that should 
not be controlled by its unintelligent element 
under Mr. Bryan, its boodle element such 
as Tammany, or its purely Southern sectional 
element, but should have a national policy 
drawing strength from the liberal elements 
of all sections of the country. The hope 
that Mr. Wilson would thus rehabilitate the 
Democratic Party has not been realized. The 
opportunity to base such rehabilitation on a 
victory at the polls is not nearly as promising 
as it was eight years ago but the Demo- 
cratic Party’s need is at least as great, if 
not greater. Even though it does not win, if 
the Democratic Party can nominate a normal, 
able man with an intelligent and constructive 
programme and push that programme in the 
campaign, it will do the country and itself a 
distinct service. 


A Drive Against Tipping 


HE story of the bankrupt financial 

“magnate” who was assisted in his diffi- 

culties by the waiter to whom he had 
been paying tips for many years is a familiar 
one; and certain facts brought to light by the 
Commercial Bribery and Tipping Review show 
that it is not entirely fanciful. The head 
porter of one of New York’s leading hotels has 
resigned his job in order to take over the man- 
agement of another hotel in Manhattan which 
he has leased for a period of fifteen years. 
From St. Louis it is reported that the head 
. waiter of a large hotel has just gone into busi- 
ness for himself by renting, for $30,000, a 










hostelry on which he intends to spend $50,000 
for refurnishing and decorating. It is esti- 
mated by a Government bureau that the 
waiters in Washington average a rake-off of 
$3.67 per day in tips. Impecunious young 
men in search of an education earn sums as 
bell-boys in summer hotels considerably larger 
than they can hope to accumulate in the first 
years of their business life. The high cost of 
owning automobiles is largely explained by 
the commissions received by chauffeurs from 
dealers in supplies. © An investigation con- 
ducted some years ago disclosed that the cloak 
room privileges in the big New York hotels 
were farmed out to “syndicates”’ who obtained 
their profits—and large ones—from tips; the 
public learned for the first time“that the dimes 
which it had been generously placing in the 
palms of neatly dressed girls did not remain in 
their possession, but were passed on to the capital- 
ists who controlled the system, the girls them- 
selves receiving the pittance of a weekly wage. 

Mr. William Dean Howells some years ago 
attempted to arouse public sentiment against 
this kind of extortion, but the practice involved 
so much human nature that he made little 
headway. Another campaign is now under 
way; it has its publication, the Commercial 
Bribery and Tipping Review, and its anti- 
measures have reached Congress. The reform 
aimed at is more than tipping; it represents an 
attempt to stamp out commercial bribery and 
brigandage of all kinds. Washington has un- 
der consideration four bills directed against 
commercial bribery. It hopes to establish 
the “square deal” in business. Several strong 
organizations of decent business men have en- 
dorsed the proposed laws—the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, the American 
Bar Association, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions. Opposition to these laws will probably 
be lacking, for the tiptaker and the bribetaker 
are not persons who air their profession in public. 
At the present time various states have laws 
on the subject, but these are only indifferently 
enforced or are dead letters. At all events the 
distinction between gifts, as such, and bribes, 
is a fine one. It will take more than law to 
cleanse us of the evil. That a considerable 
part of the population should earn its living by 
graft or beggary —for this is what petty bribery 
and tiptaking is—is a serious national defect 
which our several “ Americanization” organiza- 
tions might well take into consideration. 
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IS If TIME TO MAKE 





LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS? 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE Wor.v’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 





% ITH United States Govern- 
4 ment bonds selling to yield 
/ more than 6 per cent.; with 

y the New York Central Rail- 

road selling equipment trust 
certificates—one of the highest types of invest- 
ment—to net the investor 7 per cent., and with 
the Pennsylvania bringing out well-secured 
ten-year bonds to return as much, the investor 
who follows the long swings in interest rates 
is beginning to wonder if it is not high time to 
begin buying long-term fixed-interest-bearing 
securities. This scientific investor, who, if 
he was fortunate, sold his long term bonds 
around the opening of the present century, 
when New York Central 33s were as high as 
1113, and has kept his funds in short-term se- 
curities since, wonders if it is not time to switch 
back again when New York Central 33s are 
at 63. 

The advantage that this experienced investor 
has enjoyed over those who held on to their 
long-term bonds throughout the past_two de- 
cades is self evident. If he made no profits 
at all on the short-term securities which he 


‘bought to keep his funds in liquid or quickly 


available shape, yet he can now, with the 
amount of his original investment in hand, buy 
nearly twice as many New York Central 33s 
as he then held. In the case of all long-term 
bonds which were outstanding twenty years 
ago the situation is the same, unless there 
has been improvement in the security back of 
the bonds to offset the effect of steadily ad- 
vancing interest rates. Chicago & North 
Western general mortgage 34s due 1987, for 
Instance, sold as high as 111 in 1901. They 
are now 60. 

Whether the bottom has been reached in 
this long decline in bonds remains to be seen. 
As long as Liberty Bonds suffer periodical - 
spells of market weakness, other bonds cannot 
be expected to start upward. The comparison 
with Liberty Bonds at prices to yield more 
than 6 per cent. for some issues is not favorable 





for advancing prices among corporation bonds. 
Probably the first indication of the swing in 
the other direction will come in the Liberty 
Loan issues. These are the bonds to which a 
reviving demand for sound investments will 
turn first. In the change from the present 
period of speculation to one of conservatism 
and caution the safest kind of investment will 
be the one first sought. So Liberty Bonds 
will probably give the first indication pf a down- 
ward swing of interest rates. But when the 
exact moment will arrive that bonds will start 
to regain some of the loss in price of the past 
two decades is not of great importance. The 
shrewd investor, who takes advantage of these 
long swings to increase the principal of his 
investments—or avoids them, as has been 
the case in the past twenty years, to keep from 
suffering losses—is not concerned with the ex- 
act time that the pendulum starts to swing 
back. All he wants to know is whether it is 
near the end of an oscillation. If he takes ad- 
vantage of movements which cover decades, 
it is not necessary to get in and out at the ex- 
treme ends of the movement. The point 
about which he is concerned is whether we are 
now near the end of such a movement. 

To answer this, one must look to the causes 
that have brought about the advance in inter- 
est rates that has resulted in such severe de- 
clines in long-term bond prices. The most 
important immediate reason for this advance 
has been the decline in the purchasing power of 
the interest return. In other words, prices of 
long-term bonds have gone down because the 
cost of living has gone up. As living expenses 
advanced, those who had money to lend de- 
manded a higher return for it. That meant 
that new bond issues had to offer higher inter- 
est rates as an inducement to attract capital. 
And bonds already outstanding had to meet 
the competition in the market of these new 
issues at higher rates. That is why New York 
Central 33s, Chicago & North Western 33s, 
and other high grade bonds have fallen from 
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111 to around 60. There have been other con- 
tributing causes, but they are more or less 
related to the cost of living. Lately, also, 
the income tax has had a very noticeable in- 
fluence in reducing the amount of capital 
available for investment in corporation bonds. 
In fact, there has been a switching on the part of 
very rich men from investments in corporation 
bonds to such tax exempt securities. The 
present price for the first Liberty Loan 33 per 
cent. bonds of seven points above some of the 
4% per cent. issues is due to the fact that the 
first issue is exempt from all income tax while 
the later issues, above certain amounts, are 
subject to the sur-taxes, with the exception of 
the Victory Loan 3$s. 

All these factors must be taken into account 
in considering the outlook for prices of long- 
term corporation bonds in the years ahead, 
but the most important one is the purchasing 
power that the interest return on these bonds is 
likely to have in the future. If the cost of 
living is coming down, then there will be a 
greater demand for long-term bonds because 
the fixed interest return that they will give 
over a period of years will buy a steadily grow- 
ing amount of food and clothing and other 
commodities. And as the interest return 
buys more and the demand for such bonds 
grows, they will advance in price. If the rate 
of the income sur-taxes are lowered, that will 
increase the supply of investment capital and 
reduce the advantage of holding tax-exempt 
securities as compared with these corporation 
issues. If the world’s gold production con- 
tinues to show a declining ratio of increase as 
it has since 1915, that should have an influence 
in enhancing the value of bonds that are pay- 
able in gold. And furthermore there is the 
precedent to take into consideration for what 
it is worth that after previous wars fixed inter- 
est bearing securities of the higher grades have 
advanced in value. 

For some time past financial doctors whose 
business it is to study these matters in con- 
nection with the investment of funds in their 
charge have expressed the opinion that those 
who would switch from short-term investments 
into long-term bonds would, in the long run, 
have very little cause for regret. It is possible 
that they did not give enough weight to the effect 
that the income tax is having or to the other 
causes that have resulted in the dumping of 
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large amounts of Liberty Bonds on the market. 
At any rate, since this opinion was first expressed 
by able financial experts there has been a further 
decline in the best grade long-term bonds of.an- 
other ten points. If their opinion that in the 
long run those who purchased long-term bonds 
at ten points above their present levels would 
not regret it, was sound, then their advice 
in this particular should be of more value to 
the investor to-day. He cannot expect to 
get in at the very bottom; for unless Liberty 
Bonds, by leading the upward movement, give 
an indication that the turn is at hand, there 
will be no way of telling until afterward when 
the real upturn starts. But when one compares 
present prices for the highest grade railroad 
bonds with the high levels at which they have 
sold in the past, the possibilities for improve- 
ment seem enormous. These present levels 
are very close to the recent low record prices 
touched by these bonds. 


























INTER- HIGH PRES- 

ISSUE EST at SINCE ENT 

; RATE 1900 | PRICE 
Atch.T.&.S.F.gen.mtg.| 4° | 1995 | 106 | 704% 
Chic. & N. W. gen. mtg.} 33 | 1987 | 111 | 60 
New York Central ref.| 33 | 1997 | 1113 | 63 
Nor. & West 1st consol.) 4 | 1996 | 104} 4 
Nor. Pacific prior lien} 4 | 1997 | 106% 3 
Penn. R.R. consol. mtg.) 4 | 1948 | 1053 | 79 
Union Pacific 1st mtg.} 4 | 1947 | 108% | 743 
Average price . . 1072 | 69} 





Some of these bonds were not outstanding 
when the New York Central, and Chicago & 
North Western 33s were selling at 111. The 
Pennsylvania consolidated 4s, for instance, were 
issued in 1908. The high record for them, and 
for some of the other issues, therefore, was made 
after interest rates had advanced considerably 
from the low levels of 1900 and igor. The 
present selling prices of these Pennsylvania 
bonds and of the Union Pacific first mortgage 
4s are higher than for the others because of 
their earlier maturity date when they will be 
paid off at par. For the investor who wishes 
to take advantage of the long swing in interest 
rates, bonds having the longer maturities are 
the ones that hold out the greatest possibilities 
for increasing his principal, provided the ex 
pected swing back in interest rates materializes. 
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The Triumvirate That Rules Russia. 


By JOHN A. GADE 


INSIDE RED RUSSIA 


An Intimate Picture of the Bolshevist Wreck 


A great mass of material has reached the American public about Russia under the Bolsheviki, some 
confused and much conflicting, some by observers with but little previous knowledge of Russia and some 
by observers only to a small degree equipped with the experience to judge of conditions in a foreign 


country twice as large as the United States. 


It would be of no public service to add anything to 


the material on the subject of Bolshevist Russia unless it were likely by its authority and clearness to 


help clarify the readers’ minds upon this muddled subject. 
Work are glad to publish the following paper by Mr. John A. Gade. 


With this in view the editors of the WorxD’s 
During the war he was naval 


attaché at Christiania and after the war served on the American Commission in the Russian Baltic 


states and is now on the borders of Russia. 


His long acquaintance with European affairs and bis 


particular competence as an observer give his picture of Russia exceptional value—TuHE EpirTors. 


— HE symptoms of the disease that is 
f ravaging the poor tortured body of 
oy Russia are many. It is only possible 

Fs to touch on a few of them in a single 

E article. [| shall omit the dissolution 
of the codperatives, the former rod and staff 
of working man and peasant, the half-hearted 
nationalization of land, the starvation and 
speculation, and lack of transportation, the 
industrial chaos, and the feverish attempts to 
exploit Labor by the formation of the Labor 
armies. 

Amid all the welter and confusion, the mur- 
der, pillage, and persecution, one fact stands 
out clearly, namely, the absolute failure of 
Bolshevism to accomplish anything whatever 
of a constructive nature. It has depreciated 
moral values as freely and completely as it has 
destroyed economic ones. The fallacies upon 
which it has built, the cruelties it has per- 
petrated, the destruction it has undertaken and 
the chaos it has left behind, cannot be judged in 
the present hour. 

From an economic point of view one might 
say that Bolshevism has brought about no 
changes in principle. Social equality does not 
exist in Bolshevist Russia. No dictatorship 
has ever been more complete or cruel, nor has 
liberty been more flagrantly violated and dis- 
torted. The power of money reigns with 
greater impudence than in other countries. If 
you are rich you can purchase everything at 
exorbitant prices, if you are poor you can starve 
to death, and those who are around you rejoice 
for the clothes they can steal from your corpse. 





The cities and industrial centres are dying from 
general inanition. Of Petrograd’s former two 
millions, only about 600,000 inhabitants are 
left. Of the former ten million industrial 
workmen in Russia, scarcely a million remain. 

All students of the present Russian situation 
agree that those from whom revolt would be 
most likely to come against the present condi- 
tion of affairs, namely the bourgeoisie and the 
intelligentsia, have reached such a state of 
coma that they are utterly unable to act. 
On the other hand there are hopeful signs. The 
Bolshevist leaders have been forced to throw 
much ballast overboard. Their railroad and 
timber concessions sapping the very heart 
blood of the country indicate that the leaders 
feel they cannot themselves successfully handle 
Russia’s most vital arteries and riches. The 
reversion to skilled bourgeois managers and 
engineers in their great industries shows their 
own inability to run them, their employment 
of imperial officers throughout staff and regi- 
mental commands proves the futility of de- 
pending upon communists to lead men into 
battle, and the condition of finances, despite 
the sins of the imperial régime and the costs 
of war, shows a state of finance such as the 
world, despite its many spendthrifts, has never 
seen equaled. 

Peace! Peace! Is the great cry. I have 
heard it from commissars, communist leaders, 
soldiers, and escaped bourgeois alike. Through 
it alone is there a future for Russia. For the 
sake of it, Bolshevist Russia is to-day, whether 
in good or bad faith—probably in the latter— 
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willing to agree to any not too humiliating 
terms, made by the Great Powers. She needs 
Amerjca most of all, whether American locomo- 
tives, tools, machinery, money, or brains, be 
procured either directly or indirectly, via the 
British Isles. 


THE BRAINS OF RUSSIA 


OVIET Russia has brought forward at 

least three great men, Lenin, the brains, 
Trotzky, the arm, and Krassin, the executive 
force. Trotzky is a Hebrew, and illustrates 
the unquestionable fact that the Russian Re- 
volution has largely been engineered by the 
Jews. Bolshevism is their great revenge. 
Lenin and Krassin are among the very few 
leaders who are not Hebrews. Krassin is a 
brilliant engineer and clever business man, 
to-day the far-sighted Hoover of Russia, with 
a genius for organization. He was bought long 
ago by Germany and, after having in imperial 
days been released from his Finnish-Russian 
prison by powerful German pressure, immedi- 
ately entered the employ of the large Siemens- 
Schuckert Company in Germany. After thor- 
ough inoculation with the Virus Germanicus, he 
was transferred to Petrograd, becoming man- 
ager of the Siemens-Schuckert Branch there. 
German interests were in the ablest of hands 
and Krassin’s far-reaching influence soon made 
itself felt in more ways than one. 

He realizes clearer than any one else to-day 
that only by economic reconstruction can 
Russia be revitalized. He also understands at 
least the present inability of Germany to help 
to the powerful extent needed, and is therefore 
willing to “sell out” to England, as far as 
he is forced to. He knows the knife is at 
Russia’s throat but he does not wince. If 
there is no other road than the one pointed 
to by Lloyd George, then he is ready to take it. 
He believes that his colleague, the Foreign 
Minister, Tchitcherin, is right in contending 
that England’s vision of Russia is greater than 
that of either France or Germany, and is not 
only a selfish one. “England still feels,” 
Tchitcherin recently said to a friend, “her 
responsibility as a world power, and as the ruler 
of so large a portion of the world.” Krassin 
again stands beside Lenin in his present great 
fight for the single-handed management of 
factories, in opposition to collegial management. 
In other words, Lenin and Krassin revert to 
management by a board of directors instead 
of by the workmen themselves. Up to the 











present they have both, as well as the other 
great leaders, been carried along by the rush 
of events, more or less powerless to stem their 
force. Having at last gained control, they 
are sluicing and damming up the revolution- 
ary stream. Whilé they are now considered 
beaten, this is in reality the hour of their 
victory. Theirs is rather the intellectual force 
as compared to the brutal energy of the Petro- 
grad leader, Zinovieff, quelling with his power- 
ful voice the stormiest of communist meetings 
and riots. 


THE AMERICAN DEPORTEES 


RASSIN is a business man first and last. 

He is principally interested in making 
trains run, distributing food, and once more 
seeing chimneys smoke and wheels revolve. 
It was he who thought he could make use of 
the American Bolsheviki when the first ship- 
load of them arrived. In this he was soon 
disillusionized. After putting eighty of the 
likeliest to work he found them unwilling to do 
as they were ordered, chafing under the strict 
discipline and grumbling at the conditions 
imposed. Lenin made the delicious remark 
“that America ought to realize that she cannot 
employ Russia as a dumping ground for her 
anarchists.”” Some of the doctrines of the 
returned prodigals evidently did not correspond 
to those now in vogue in the land of their birth. 

The Syndicalists and the I. W. W.’s view of 
industrial control does not correspond to that 
of the Soviet Government, which is as a con- 
sequence at loggerheads with their representa- 
tives at present in Russia. The |. W. W.’s con- 
sider that the factories belong to the workmen 
and that they should control them, while the 
Bolsheviki feel that such a scheme has proved 
both impracticable and non-socialistic, and that 
the state, or the directors appointed by it, must 
manage, if anything like normal production is 
once more to be reached. Lenin has long felt 
that any further nationalization of industries 
merely invited their destruction. 

The Soviet Administration is controlled 
through the commissariats of Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, Defence, War, Navy, Labor, Agricul- 
ture, Industry, Supply, Education, Commun- 
ications, and Justice. Each commissariat is 
clogged by innumerable more or less _ useless 
government functionaries, all entitled as 
“workers” to pay and the precious ration cards. 
Even the Petrograd and Moscow ballets have a 
staff of some five thousand government ballet 
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girls, musicians, scene shifters, and hangers-on. 
Few of those occupying higher offices are ex- 
actly of what one might call an intellectual 
type. 

Elections are not secret. Only Bolshevist 
agitators are permitted to speak at them. In 
industrial plants, for instance, the workmen 
are called together to hear the Bolshevist 
speakers, and then a public, carefully super- 
vised, vote is taken. The Bolsheviki have 
double control, first of the polls and secondly 
of the electioneering. Interesting results were 
shown in certain codperative elections. The 
first election which took place in Petrograd, 
even under strong pressure, resulted in 40 
per cent. communists being elected and 60 
per cent. non-communists. This was followed 
by similar elections in certain Volga districts, 
showing only 5 per cent. communists elected. 
The Government thereupon prohibited any 
further elections of this kind and Bolshevist 
directors were appointed. 


POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 


HE system of political representation is a 

farce. The laborers, soldiers, sailors, and 
peasants of any particular district or town as- 
semble, form their own committees, from which 
representatives are then elected to form the 
town or district or army soviet. This elects, 
in turn, representatives to the Moscow All- 
Russian Soviet. The Moscow Soviet elects 
the President and the All-Russian People’s 
Commissars, who form the Council of Com- 
missars and the Executive Committee. The 
committees and soviets elected in towns or 
districts elect the Town Council of Commissars 
and Executive Committees, but the Executive 
Committee in Moscow, be it well borne in 
mind, directs all the Sub-Executive Committees 
outside of the district soviets. The local soviets 
have as a result practically no power, this 
centring in the Central Executive Committee, 
and its Dictator, Lenin. As far as the poor 
workingman goes, his birthright has been sold 
as completely as ever. 


FOOD AND FUEL 


EVER has spring been hailed with such 

joy as this year in Russia. Tens of 
thousands have actually frozen to death owing 
to lack of fuel or the transportation to bring it. 
Even government officials have been little 
better off. The corpses outside the Moscow 
and Petrograd cemeteries lay naked and un- 
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covered in high piles, waiting their turn to 
be buried. Plumbing pipes froze so that the 
city sewage system ceased to work. Groups 
of human beings would occupy a deserted 
house, huddle together in a single room, until 
it became impossible to inhabit it any longer. 
Then all would decamp to the next undefiled 
one, and all finally move on to a clean house. 
Misery and want had turned them into beasts. 
Commissioners returning from Moscow tell 
me that even in Tchitcherin’s offices it was so 
cold that they would conduct their conference 
wrapped in furs. The famous Moscow sur- 
geon Professor Mintz, performed an operation 
in the presence of a friend. When the latter 
happened to glance at the thermometer beside 
him on the wall he noticed that it registered 
five degrees centigrade. A letter brought me 
from Moscow had this sentence in it: “You 
do not know how we have frozen. Perhaps 
you will understand better when | tell you we 
should all love to be burned to death. The 
Czar, Lenin, peace, war, they all mean nothing 
to us, as long as we only can obtain fuel and 
food.’”’ Such lines bring the situation home. 

Clothing and especially shoes are almost as 
important in people’s minds as food. Every- 
body wears improvised carpet covering on the 
feet. Those who have a real pair of the peas- 
ants’ high felt boots, the “volenky”’, are very 
lucky. Lenin and Gorky stand in them as they 
deliver their speeches from platforms. They 
suffice as long as the snow and ice are hard and 
dry. But when slush and mud come their 
owners will be little better off than those who 
have none. 

The following extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from Petrograd gives an excellent pic- 
ture of present conditions of the former upper 
classes: 


Petrograd . . . 1920, 

My Kinp FRIEND: 
Your unsigned letter has just been handed me by 
a stranger and the blessed package of rubles. It 
came just in time, for mother and little Verotchka 
were both so weak from lack of nourishment that 
they no longer could get up, but were lying together 
under our single remaining blanket. I had been 
wondering whether I would have to bury them to- 
gether. The unknown messenger who will return 
for this must. indeed have found me rude. I was so 
affected when I saw your envelope I could not speak, 
nor scarcely grasp it, my hand trembled so violently. 
I have been to the Panteleimon church, you know, 
on the Panteleimon Ulitsa, and lit a taper in front 
of St. John the Warrior, and prayed that I might 
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live some, day to see your face behind the flag you 
love so much, in a window of the American Embassy 
on the Furstadskaia Ulitsa. 

You ask me to describe to you a day in my life. 
They are all alike, all damp and dark as closed cellars. 
The great struggle is in the mornings, after the night 
has brought a little warmth. Were it not for Ver- 
otchka I would remain in bed and die. It would 
be so much easier. Have you ever tried to live with- 
out hope? It is so much harder than without food 
orwarmth. But I must doas yousay. The plumb- 
ing pipes are all frozen, but somehow I fetch a little 
water from Mania who lives near by, and wash, 
though it is not easy without soap. Then I make 
breakfast. Sometimes it is cakes made of potato 
peels fried in a little tallow, sometimes it is something 
better. It goes down with the hot tea, though 
Verotchka makes a wry face. After that comes my 
work. I have sold the last of the clothing and furni- 
ture we could live without. All of it I took to the 
Alexandroffsky Market and was fortunate never 
to be caught ina raid. Then | work in the streets, 
shoveling or clearing away ice. You would not 
know the hands that once used to play bits from 
- Tschaikovsky’s “Eugene Oneguine” to you. As I 
shovel, the armed militia women who pass often give 
me a poke with their rifles, for they can still see I 
have been a bourgeois. I work from ten to four, 
but as a worker get my dinner in one of the soup 
kitchens. The soup with the bits of herring swim- 
ming in it is not much like the caviar and champagne 
you have offered me in the very same Café Astoria 
in old days! My greatest fight with myself is to 
take home to the two waiting there some of my ration 
of bread, for which I myself am so desperately hun- 
gry. Somehow one thinks of nothing all day long 
but how to get food or how to keep warm. We 
have to grope about in the evening for of course 
there is no light. It is not difficult after you get 
used to it, and then there is little furniture left 
against which to knock yourself. Well, there you 
have my day. 


The filth in the great cities is indescribable 
and hangs over the heads of their inhabitants 
like a Damocles sword, ready to fall with the 
spring thaws. It is six years since any street 
cleaning has been undertaken, and there are 
mountains of filth accumulated in houses, 
cellars, yards, squares, and streets. The en- 
tire population of Petrograd and Moscow was 
put to work before the snow thawed, in order 
to endeavor partially to remove dirt, manure, 
and refuse, and hinder them from later spread- 
ing disease. Every available cart and sled, 
and all the tramways and cars were em- 
ployed as “dump wagons.” But shovels 
and spades and pickaxes were missing and 
the results were not great. Dzerzinsky, the 





head of the Cleanliness Committee, labored 
heroically. 

Bolshevist Russia is as amusement mad as 
the rest of the world, and actors and cinema 
actresses are as busy as Commissars. Prices 
of tickets are very high, but every seat is taken. 
The Government rations a certain number of 
them daily to the various professional or Labor 
unions who then distribute them among their 
fortunate members. 


“CHILDREN’S SOVIETS” 


OLSTOY’S estate and the surrounding 

farms have, in accordance with the will 
of the great author’s daughter and Bolshevist 
principles, been changed into a “Children’s 
Kingdom,” and children now work the land 
which Tolstoy used to plow himself. The 
kingdom is ruled by the children themselves, 
somewhat in the spirit of the “George Junior 
Republic.” They decide and work out their 
own occupations, prepare their food, and look 
after the safety of everything. The teachers 
do not venture to interfere. 

In addition to the soviets of this and soviets 
of that, children’s soviets have also been or- 
ganized in many portions of Russia. The re- 
sults have not seemed as entirely satisfactory 
to the parents as to the children. One woman 
told me of the difficulty she was experiencing 
with her little girl owing to the fact that the 
latter has just been elected a commissar by the 
children’s school committee, and as such felt 
she was too superior to be able as of old to walk 
home to dinner with her former companions. 

In the “social” care of children, the Bolshe- 
viki believe far better results are obtained than 
in the individual, unscientific, and irrational 
care of them by loving but ignorant parents. 
The Soviet lawmakers feel that it is “a narrow 
and unreasonable love which makes parents 
wish to keep their children near themselves.” 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


EGISTRATION of marriages and di- 

vorces are still required, at least tempo- 
rarily, the socialistic state not having as yet 
reached the stage of development where “the 
multiplication and development in nature and 
society” could proceed without some embarras- 
sing forms still being observed. 

Private ownership of any kind of property 
lasts merely during the owner’s lifetime. Wife 
or children cannot inherit, all property going to 
the Government of the Proletariat. Upon 
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marriage, the couple may assume either the 
bride’s or the bridgeroom’s surname or both 
of them. 

The Red Army is at present a formidable 
power, completely controlled by the Soviet 
Government. It is officered to a very large 
extent by old imperial officers who have been 
given the choice between serving the new 
government or starving to death, and having 
their families persecuted and brutalized. | 
have talked to dozens of them in the front lines, 
immediately after capture. Never have | seen 
relief and gratitude more clearly expressed in 
the human countenance than in the faces of 
these poor and gallant gentlemen who had by 
the chances of war escaped from fighting for a 
cause they loathed. 


KEEPING THE ARMY IN HAND 


T MUST be clearly borne in mind that the 
Red Army is not a Bolshevist Army, but a 
national one—only a very small percentage of 
its personnel is communistic. Whenever a 
situation on the front is considered criti- 
cal, communist regiments or detachments 
are dispatched thither and neither ask nor 
receive any quarter. The Letts shot them to 
a man. The rations are sufficient, and are 
said to be valued at about 30,000 rubles a 
month, and consist of 14 pounds of bread a 
day, 4 pounds of oatmeal a week, and a little 
horseflesh. A commissar is at the head of each 
regiment, with power of life and death over the 
commanding officer himself, but unable to issue 
any military orders. Each regimental com- 
missar has an assistant in charge of a battalion 
and the two operate openly and are known by 
all. Each company has in turn its “organizer” 
with secret agents among the men. Owing 
to the fact that all know of the presence, though 
not the identity, of the agents, everyone sus- 
pects his neighbor with the resulting unbearable 
conditions in place of comradeship. The regi- 
ments are likewise provided with political 
instructors, responsible to the commissars. 
Their work consists in spreading communistic 
ideas by lecturing, reading the newspapers as 
special propaganda to the soldiers. There 
are lectures on political economy, the objects 
of socialism, the history of labor and revolution- 
ary movements and on the programme of 
the Russian Communistic Party. The works 
of Kouski, Bucharin, Liebknecht, Karl Marx, 
Bebel, and Trotzky form the text books. 
In addition to the political schooling, the 
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spare time of the soldiers behind the front has 
to be employed in learning the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and also in 
obtaining secondary education. 

The commissars have of late been consider- 

ably puzzled by a relationship which has grown 
up in the regiments and which it has: always 
been one of the chief aims of militarists to 
foster, namely the devotion of soldiers to their 
officers. 
» The poor soldiers who have been sharing 
good and evil with their officers, and in a pre- 
viously unknown comradeship fought the 
winter through together, have in their simple 
manner acquired an affection and loyalty 
for the old imperial officers which the commis- 
sars have been unable to break either by coun- 
sel or derision. So the entire matter has gone 
to the Soviet of Defence for solution. 

Taken as a whole the value of Bolshevist 
troops as a military weapon is contemptible. 
I have never yet seen or heard of a fight . 
when military advantages, troops, and guns 
were even, where the Bolsheviki were not 
beaten. Any Allied or American Division 
from the former Western front, properly sup- 
ported by supplies and artillery, could unques- 
tionably have marched on and taken either 
Petrograd or Moscow. The Esthonians beat 
them 1 to 6, and likewise the Letts with the 
odds fully as great against them. When the 
Bolsheviki did win, it was only by having suc- 
cessfully propagandized the opposing troops. 

The Chinese soldiers, of whom there were 
many on the Baltic fronts, stated as: far as 
they were understood, that they were given 
drugs before going into battle. | noticed them 
kneeling as they shot. When their last cart- 
ridge was gone they would calmly lay down 
their rifles beside them in the snow and wait 
for the bullet which seldom took long to find so 
easy a target. 

While nothing has of late done more to con- 
solidate the various elements within Russia 
than the campaigns of Denikin, Kolchak, and 
Yudenitch, and the resulting Bolshevist vic- 
tories have been used to a tremendous extent 
by the Government for purposes of propaganda, 
it is questionable which side really won, from 
a political and economic point of view. If it 
was the aim of the “ Whites” to cripple Russia, 
then they certainly won, while on the other 
hand if it was the “ Reds” object completely to 
destroy counter-revolution, then the victory 
was theirs. , 














THE SHRINKING GOLD RESERVE 


Can It Be Enlarged by the Use of Secured Bonds Payable in Gold? The 
Disproportion Between Our Present Credit Structure and the Gold Pro- 


spectively Available for Its Use. 


The Sin of Conservatism in Finance 


By THEODORE H. PRICE 


MAN so prominent that I cannot 
quote him by name said to me 
nearly two years ago, “ Mr. Price, 
if our alphabet were ideographic 
rather than phonetic the words 
conservative and unprogressive would look 
very much alike.” 

This is an epigram that we would do well to 
ponder. Americans like to think of themselves 
as the most progressive people in the world, but 
they pride themselves upon their conservatism, 
nevertheless, and “I am from Missouri, show 
me” is at once a declaration and a demand that 
bespeaks a national spirit lacking in the im- 
agination and courage that are inseparable 
from success in any great adventure. . 

We are growing more and more disposed to 
insist that others shall try a new thing before 
we take it up, and so in finance and in politics, 
in aéronautics and in safeguarding our future 
oil supply, in making war and making peace, 
the other nations are acting while we debate, 
and we are left behind somewhat intoxicated by 
the exuberance of our own verbosity and self- 
satisfied because we believe that we are in an 
economic sense self-contained. 

It is the inertia of this retrogressive con- 
servatism that has left us the only nation in 
the world that is still at war, that made us the 
last great people in the world to establish a 
centralized banking system, and that makes 
it so difficult to institute reforms when they 
are needed. It is because | have come to feel 
that bankers, like all other Americans, have 
yielded too much to the reactionary influences 
that are restraining our progress and will make 
of us a third rate nation unless we resist them 
that I feel that conservatism is a sin, for it is 
a transgression of the law of life, which is one of 
constant change, growth, death, and resurrection. 

Those bankers who are guilty of this sin are 
not altogether responsible, for as a rule the 
banker has been brought up in an atmosphere 
that fosters the fixation of habit, mental, phys- 
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ical, and financial. He gets to his office and 
leaves it at about the same time each day. He 
transacts his business, restrained by laws that 
leave him little latitude of judgment. If he 
has studied economics at all he has been taught 
that Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill are in- 
fallible. He has come to regard the gold 
standard as sacrosanct, and the quantitative 
theory of money as a creed that is inerrant if 
not inspired. 

He talks knowingly of inflation without 
being able to define it, and like most other 
people is prone to think of money, wealth, and 
capital as interchangeable names for the same 
thing. In his conception of a bank he is still 
extremely individualistic and is not much 
ahead of the goldsmiths and the early Venetian 
bankers who regarded themselves simply as 
warehousemen of the coin that was deposited 
with them for safekeeping, the return of which 
might at any time be demanded. 

It is in fact very doubtful whether any of us 
fuliy comprehend what a recent invention the 
loan and deposit bank really is and the pos- 
sibilities of its further development; for it is 
to-day really in its infancy as compared with 
the bank of the future. This bank, as I visual- 
ize it, will be the reservoir of our entire national 
wealth in the form of negotiable securities or 
obligations which, liquified by guarantees, will 
flow forth in a stream of credit that will irrigate 
the fields of industry and commerce and stimu- 
late them into a fruitfulnessas yet undreamed of. 

But a realization of this vision presupposes 
the abandonment of some canons of present- 
day finance that are regarded as essentials of 
orthodoxy by most bankers. Of these canons 
the one that seems to me most archaic and un- 
necessary to-day is the written and unwritten 
law that prescribes the maintenance of an 
arbitrary reserve in gold. I am inclined to 
think that some of my readers will sneer at 
this suggestion. But I would call their atten- 
tion, nevertheless, to the fact that we have been 




















constantly reducing the ratio of reserve re- 
quired, that it is far less under the Federal 
Reserve System than it was under the old na- 
tional banking system, and that ever since the 
outbreak of the war the Bank of England has 
had the courage to let its reserve run down to 
10 Or 15 per cent., as compared with the 
hitherto traditional minimum of 50 per cent., 
and that the result has been greatly to the 
advantage of English trade and credit through- 
out the world. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE GOLD RESERVE 


T IS admitted that the need of any reserve 
at all is almost entirely psychic. Every 
banker knows that it would be impossible for 
any bank to pay all its liabilities on demand, 
but its inability to do this must be camouflaged 
and a reserve is therefore kept in the hope that 
if there is a run on the institution, the reserve 
will provide enough money to satisfy the timid 
depositors and check the spread of the panic. 

It is now realized that with the existence of 
the Federal Reserve System the failure of a 
solvent bank that can rediscount is practically 
impossible, and the reserve requirements of the 
member banks have therefore been reduced 
accordingly. 

Nevertheless we still cling to the idea that a 
reserve is necessary, and although the failure 
of a Federal Reserve Bank is as unthinkable as 
national insolvency we insist that the Federal 
Reserve Banks shall keep 35 per cent. of their 
deposit liabilities and 40 per cent. of the 
Federal Reserve note liabilities on hand in gold. 

The deposits of the state and national banks 
of the country, including savings banks, are 
estimated at about $39,000,000,000 and the 
deposits and note liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks aggregate some $5,800,000,000. 

Against this we had on the first of April a 
total of about $3,200,000,000 of metallic money 
in the country, $2,662,284,553 of which was 
gold. 

This means that because of our atavistic 
and conservative adherence to the gold stand- 
ard we are in a very dangerous position, for 
we have a credit structure 443 billions high 
standing on a gold base of little more than 
2+ billions, which is less than 6 per cent. and 
that a forced contraction of credit and a feeling 
of general alarm and panic may follow any 
serious reduction in our stock of the yellow 
metal. 

That such a reduction is certain as our im- 
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ports increase and our exports diminish, as 
they must, every one admits, and the Federal 
Reserve Board has therefore advanced the 
rediscount rate and is using every influence 
that it can exert in an effort to bring the 
dimensions of our credit structure within the 
limits prescribed by the prospective gold supply 
at the legally established ratio. This policy, 
inaugurated in October, 1919, when the ratio 
of reserves to deposits and Federal note liabili- 
ties combined stood at 48.3, has not thus far 
been effective, for the cost of living as reflected 
by the index numbers of commodity prices is 
not appreciably lower, although there has been 
a serious decline in the price of Liberty Bonds 
and securities generally and money for com- 
mercial purposes is unobtainable except at 
very high rates. Meantime the reserve ratio 
has continued to fall until it now stands at 
about 43 per cent. and business is halted by 
the fear of a credit famine. Undoubtedly it 
will be possible to compel a precipitate liquida- 
tion and a general decline in market values by 
a relentless contraction of credit brought about 
by twisting the thumbscrew of interest rates 
tighter and tighter, but the result would be 
great distress, partial panic, and another long 
period of dislocation and readjustment that 
would be more harassing than the one from 
which we are just emerging, because the price 
and wage level would be a descending instead 
of an ascending one. 


IS GOLD THE ONLY POSSIBLE RESERVE? 


OST bankers are, however, willing that 

we should be subjected to all this distress 
because of their devotion to the gold standard 
and their desire to maintain it at whatever 
cost. They admit that it is archaic but they 
insist upon some concrete and visible token 
by which values can ultimately be measured 
and say that gold is the only non-perishable 
commodity that is always and universally ac- 
ceptable. 

This is not true. There are others intrinsi- 
cally more useful and more stable in value than 
gold. We have only to think of what would 
happen to the gold standard if the alchemist’s 
stone were discovered, but let that pass. Ad- 
mitting the present infatuation for gold and the 
difficulty of bringing people to a realization of 
its absurdity, let us ask what can be done to 
maintain a gold standard and permit at the 
same time a reduction in our gold supply with- 
out contracting credit as it must be contracted 
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if our present laws fixing a minimum reserve 
ratio are not repealed. 

In order to answer this question we must ask 
another, which is, ‘“Why is gold preferred to all 
other products of human labor as a measure of 
value?’ The answer is custom, plus the ease 
with which gold can be transported, its in- 
destructibility and the impossibility of success- 
fully counterfeiting it. 

Gold is simply human labor in concrete and 
compressed form, but in unproductive form, 
nevertheless. If, then, we could find something 
equally compact and portable that would re- 
present human labor in a form in which its 
productivity would be preserved, and if we 
could continue to measure the value of that 
something by the gold standard, should we not 
have a satisfactory substitute for part of the 
gold supply we will shortly be compelled to sur- 
render if we are to continue exporting to coun- 
tries who cannot pay in gold while buying from 
those who, like Argentine and Japan, are likely 
to demand specie for what they sell us? 


UTILITIES WORTH MORE THAN GOLD 


HERE are outstanding in the United 

States many billions of interest-bearing 
bonds payable in gold and secured by the 
pledge of productive property, such as rail- 
roads, water works, real estate, and public 
utilities of various sorts that are certain to be 
continuously productive and are intrinsically 
more valuable than the gold in which the ob- 
ligations issued against them are payable. Why 
should they not be used as a reserve? They 
would pay interest, whereas the gold now held 
in the bank vaults does not. 

The fact that they are payable in gold would 
preserve the gold standard and if trust certifi- 
cates issued against them were made a legal 
tender as in the case of the silver certificates 
issued against silver dollars in the Treasury 
they would serve every purpose of money in 
this country and would in time probably come 
to circulate abroad precisely as Bankof England 
notes did prior to the war. 

To this proposal'two objections would be 
urged; one, that it would be a practical aban- 
donment of the gold standard by making it 
more or less of an abstraction and that Gres- 
ham’s law would speedily become operative 


with the result that all our gold would soon . 


disappear. To this it may be answered that 
every factor in life except that of value is now 
measured by a standard that is an abstraction. 


Theodore H. Price 














We measure energy in terms of theoretical 
horse-power, electricity in ohms and amperes 
and kilowatts, time in hours and minutes, 
distance in miles and inches, and weight in 
pounds and ounces, avoirdupois, and Troy. 

In making these measurements we use work- 
ing standards that are from time to time com- 
pared with the ultimate standards that are 
preserved or furnished by the government, 
which is precisely what we would do if we had a 
currency based upon bonds that were payable 
in gold of the present weight and fineness and 
were secured by the pledge of productive pro- 
perty. The difference would be that instead 
of keeping two or three billions of unproductive 
gold on hand we would have securities payable 
in gold on which the banks would receive 
probably 5 per cent. interest, which if rein- 
vested would absorb their cost in about sixteen 
years. 

The second objection is based upon the 
quantitative theory of money and assumes 
that an increase in the circulating medium 
would mean inflation and a further advance in 
prices. To this it may be answered that there 
are now many economists of high authority 
who question the quantitative theory and main- 
tain that it is disproved by the use of bank 
checks as the currency of larger commerce, 
thereby working an enormous increase in our 
circulating medium that has been without 
effect on values. Few of us appreciate the 
amount of this currency that is issued and 
retired each day, but some idea of its volume 
may be had from our bank clearings, which 
were $417,519,523,388 in the year 1919, which 
figure does not include the enormous amount 
of intra-bank checks drawn. 

When paper money is issued without 
limit and without security its purchasing 
power of course is reduced and values as ex- 
pressed in terms of that paper money tend 
to advance, but when the currency issued is 
well secured an increase in the amount in cir- 
culation seems to be the effect rather than the 
cause of higher prices. On this subject in his 
recent book on “Credit of the Nations” J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Chicago, says: 


To argue that because there has been a rise of 
prices it must be due to an inflation of money or 
credit is a complete non sequitur. Nor is it any more 
possible to prove the relation statistically by showing 
a correspondence between the volume of money or 
credit and the change of prices than it would be to 
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tabulate the cases of sore throat to explain the spread 
of diphtheria. To compare the statistics of price 
with those of money and credit and to argue from a 
correspondence that one is the cause of the other is 
to assume at the start the validity of the theory 
which it is attempted to prove. Moreover, if the 
causes of a rise of price are to be shown statistically, 
then let all the facts of labor, waste, efficiency, costs 
of materials, freights, skill of management, ma- 
chinery, new processes, taxation, insurance, and 
the like, which are affecting the expense of producing 
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century the foreign or external trade of the 
United States shows a gain of 362 per cent. and 
that of Great Britain a gain of 176 per cent., 
while the aggregate of the world’s gold produc- 
tion during the same time shows an increase 
of only 77 per cent. As a matter of fact the 
disproportion between the increase in the 
world’s trade and the available gold supply is 
much greater than these figures indicate, for 
the increase in the internal trade of all coun- 




















| PERCENT- | PERCENT- 
AGE OF , | AGE OF 
1800 aad oe | INCREASE | INCREASE 
| 1800-1919 | 1900—1919 
| 
Foreign Trade United States | $162,224,548| $2,244,424,266 | $10,320,960,839 | 6,261 | 362 
ForeignTrade Great Britain £68,620,000 £877,448,917 | £2,433,905,427| 3.446 | 176 
Total World’s Gold Produc- | 
tion from 1492 $2,370,760,000 | $10,066,330,000 | $17,920,725,318 | 651 | 77 
Total World’s Stock Mone- | 
tary Gold $630,000,000 | $4,906,700,000 | $8,000,000,000 | 1,169 | 63 





GAIN IN FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN AS COMPARED WITH 
AGGREGATE INCREASE IN WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION 


every known commodity, be also introduced into 
the investigation. The causes affecting the level 
of prices are too many and too complicated to be 
explained by a mere rule of thumb applying only toa 
single factor like the quantity of money or of loans. 


The Children of Israel came to grief through 
their worship of the Golden Calf and it begins 
to look as if their experience may be our own 
unless we are willing to substitute the abstract 
for the concrete in so far as the gold standard 
is concerned. There is not enough gold to go 
round and pending the discovery of some new 
supply a way must be found to use a yardstick 
that will measure values in terms of gold with- 
out using the gold itself. 

The disproportion between the increase in 
the world’s trade and its gold supply since the 
beginning of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries respectively is strikingly set forth in 
the tables reproduced on this page. 

These figures show that from the fiscal years 
1800 to 1919 the foreign or external trade of the 
United States increased by 6,261 per cent. and 
that of Great Britain by 3,446 per cent., while 
the aggregate of the world’s gold production 
in the same period shows a gain of but 651 per 
cent, 

Taking the first nineteen years of the present 





tries has greatly exceeded the growth of their 
external commerce, and a very large portion 
of the gold produced has been consumed in the 
arts or has ceased to be available for use as 
money. 

The world’s monetary supply of gold to-day 
is estimated by the Director of the Mint at 
about $8,000,000,000 as compared with 
$4,906,700,000 in 1900, and $630,000,000 in 
1800, the latter being Mulhall’s estimate. On 
the basis of these figures the increase in coined 
or coinable gold since 1800 is 1,169 per cent. 
and the gain since 1900 is 63 per cent. 

It is as certain as anything can be that the 
increase in trade during the next hundred 
years will be much greater than it was in the 
previous century. How is it to be financed 
on a gold basis unless someone invents a way 
to make one gold dollar or fifty cents or even 
twenty-five cents in gold serve as a reserve 
where several dollars were formerly required? 

I commend the question to the serious con- 
sideration of bankers in the hope that they may 
find and apply an answer to it before the money 
stringency—that now seems unavoidable if the 
present minimum reserves are to be maintained 
—shall-bring on a panic that can becheckedonly 
by the unrestricted use of fiat currency. 


















RAISING WAGES AND LOWERING PRICES 


How Unions and Employers Are Getting Together in the Garment Trade. The Case Stated 
by the Unions’ Principal Leader and by an Employer. A Step in the Right Direction 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 
The World’s Work takes particular pleasure in recording the unique arrangement made between the em- 


ployers and the union in the garment trade in Cleveland, because Mr. Perlstein, the manager of the union, says 
that the previous articles by Mr. Crowther in Wortv’s Work were influential in determining his policy as 


explained in the article that follows —THE EpitTors 


HILE little groups of serious 

thinkers in Washington and 

in nearly every city, town, 

and hamlet of this broad 

land were gathering together 
solemnly to solve the problem of Capital 
and Labor now and for all time, and while this 
or that man was coming forward with his 
panacea all done up in a bottle ready to take, 
a Cleveland trades-union and a group of 
Cleveland manufacturers broke all the rules of 
the game as heretofore played and accomplished 
a most extraordinary thing. They brought 
about a bloodless and nearly a wordless revolu- 
tion in the attitude of the trades-union to the 
employer and of the employer to the trades- 
union, and of both to the public they are sup- 
posed to serve. And in so doing they not only 
got upon a mutual basis that seems as nearly 
perfect as anything may be with which humans 
have to do, but also they did the most practical 
thing that has yet been done in the way of 
hitting the high cost of living. In short, they 
both agreed to work—which is in itself a novel 
notion in these days. 

Here is what happened, and it contains not 
only the story of a remarkable industrial 
achievement but also the metamorphosis of a 
rabidly radical Labor man into a great con- 
structive power. 

The Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association, consisting of 39 employers and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
composed of about 7,000 members divided into 
five locals and representing together the 
principal part of the garment trade in Cleve- 
land, after some years of acute disagreement 
agreed that the only way for both of them 
legitimately to get more of the good things of 
life was to do more work—so that there would 
be a bigger pot to divide. They agreed that 
first of all they had to learn the best ways to do 





business and to that end they have engaged 
a firm of industrial engineers at a cost which 
will probably run to $50,000, and which is 
borne equally by the employers’ association 
and the union, to teach both of them the best 
methods of business. So now instead of the 
employers and the men quarreling about wages 
and hours they are all at school learning the 
most economical way to do business. 

In learning to do business they intend to 
discover by scientific methods exactly how 
much each job is worth and to fix wages on what 
each man does, with a guaranteed minimum. 
It is the work done that eventually pays wages 
anyway—and not the argumentative ability 
of the worker or employer. And all men are 
not worth the same wages—and for the first 
time in a union agreement this is recognized. 
They have agreed that there shall be no strikes, 
and that if a dispute arises it shall be referred 
to three men, none of whom lives in Cleveland, 
who form a permanent board of referees. 

This is an extraordinary agreement. It is 
extraordinary in many respects, but particu- 
larly in the complete recognition that it is the 
consuming public that pays both wages and 
profits and not an obscure monster known as 
Capital—that Capital does not pay anything, 
but merely provides the means by which things 
may be fabricated and sold to the public. The 
first paragraph of the agreement gives the idea: 


In view of their primary responsibility to the con- 
suming public (workers and owners are jointly and 
separately responsible for the cost and quality of the 
service rendered) it is agreed that codperation and 
mutual helpfulness are the basis of right and pro- 
gressive industrial relations, and that intimidation 
and coercion have no proper place in American 
industry. To provide a means whereby the parties 
may codperate, both to preserve peace in the in- 
dustry and to further their mutual interests in the 
common enterprise, this agreement is entered into. 
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Never before has it been possible for an 
employers’ association and a union to get to- 
gether on the basis of work and to recognize 
that scientific management—which is only the 
elimination of waste in motion and material— 
is a force that under joint control would benefit 
all three parties to industry—Capital, Labor, 
and the public. 


WHY THEY GOT TOGETHER 


LL of this did not come about through 
any excess of good feeling between the 
parties or through any uncontrollable desire 
of both of them to dump a great amount of 
sweetness and light all at once into this dark 
world. The two men who preached this 
common sense so earnestly and so unremit- 
tently that they convinced the others, are 
two very dissimilar individuals whose names 
are worth remembering, for more will be heard 
from them. They are on their way to being 
national figures. 

The first is Morris A. Black, a Harvard 
graduate, the president of the Employers’ 
Association, the owner of a big factory, and a 
wealthy man. The other is Meyer Perlstein, 
a graduate of a tailor shop, a product of Rus- 
sia, the general manager of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Cleveland, 
and formerly probably the most hated and 
despised man in the garment industry. These 
two men thought for years they had nothing in 
common. It is not so long ago that Perlstein 
was putting pickets around the Black shop 
and trying to “pull out” the workers. The 
two men are heirs of a long and turbulent strug- 
gle which has been going on for nine years, the 
high spots being marked by riots and killings, 
and the low spots by bleak starvation. In- 
stead of having nothing in common, the two 
men found that they had a great deal—for both 
wanted to better the industry and both had 
common sense. It took some time to discover 
these common points, for both were well dis- 
guised. 

Back in 1911 the unions organized the gar- 
ment workers of Cleveland and at once called 
a strike for shorter hours and the recognition 
of the union. That strike was a bitter one. 
The big firms fought to a finish, and it lasted 
through twenty-six weeks. The cost to the 
union was nearly half a million dollars, com- 
pletely exhausting its treasury, and in the end 
the employers won and broke unionization and 
collective bargaining. All the more ardent 
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union workers moved away and the Cleveland 
garment industry became exclusively an open 
one. In fact, in most shops if a man were 
known to hold a union card he was fired. 


PERLSTEIN’S ARRIVAL 


HIS went on for three years and then 

Meyer Perlstein dropped into town as a 
union business agent. He is a boyish looking 
man, even to-day, and on the under side of 
forty. He is about five feet six, looks as though 
he might weigh less than 120 pounds, but is 
made up exclusively of nerves and runs at a 
pressure of about 300 pounds per square inch. 
He speaks in three languages but is not an 
orator; he depends for his results upon think- 
ing a jump or two ahead of the other fellow 
and making so sure of his facts that he cannot 
be tripped. He is the rational as opposed to 
the emotional sort of a leader with, however, a 
fine sense of dramatic possibilities and a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. Let him 
tell his story: 


When | got here in 1914 there was no local organ- 
ization and not more than twenty-five or thirty 
people in the city with union cards, and they were 
afraid to show them. Just as soon as the bosses 
learned who | was, any workmen seen talking to me 
were fired. They threw me out of every shop I 
went into. I called a strike wherever I could but the 
men seldom came out. These strikes were not about 
anything in particular, but organization strikes— 
that is, if you can get a certain number of people 
in a shop to walk out and then have them picket the 
shop a number of others will be afraid to go to work 
and you can get them for union members. The 
strike is a part of organization work. It is the most 
expensive but also the most effective way to get re- 
sults. 

I] thought the town should be organized but ap- 
parently nobody else did. Even the international 
union wanted to take me out of Cleveland. The 
officers thought that it was useless to waste time 
and money there but I had made up my mind to 
organize Cleveland before I died, and in spite of 
everything and everybody. 


A STRIKE THAT FAILED 


] CALLED a strike in 1915 and failed. At that 
time an operator averaged $14 or $15 a week and 
was lucky to get eight months’ work. I wanted to 
establish a minimum yearly wage and felt that on a 
cooperative basis we could arrange to spread the 
work over a full year, not, however, by doing less but 
by doing more, although I am frank to say that at 
that time | had precious little concern how or where 
the employers got their money to pay wages. I was 
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not that far along. I was too busy to think. The 
police were always hunting for a pretext to arrest 
me; I had to play hide and seek with two detectives 
who took turns trailing me; and then in addition | 
had to keep moving my family and furniture, for 
just as soon as I was thoroughly settled anywhere 
the people learned who I was and their next move 
was to get me out! 

Then came the war. War work absorbed only 
about 10 per cent. of the production of the Cleve- 
land garment trade. By that time, although the 
union organization was not strong, it had grown 
and I called a strike in Mr. Black’s company, which 
employs about 850 people. I got out only five peo- 
ple on the first day but on the next day I got out 
thirty, and that thirty parading around on the side- 
walk raised such a rumpus that Mr. Black agreed to 
arbitrate and I agreed to abandon the strike and not 
to call any further strikes for the duration of the war. 

It may seem immoral to call a strike without any 
reason excepting to help along the organization, but 
that depends a good deal on the way you look at it. 
I do not like to call a strike. It is a foolish waste of 
time and money. Neither a strike nor a lockout 
ever gets any one anywhere but sometimes it takes 
a strike merely to get to the point where you can 
arrive at a preliminary understanding. It is the 
only way to convince employees that they have a 
collective strength, and it is the only way to con- 
vince employers that the workers are an integral 
part of the business which is not to be neglected. We 
never strike just because we like trouble—although 
when I first came to Cleveland and for a couple of 
years afterward my inclination was to be radical, to 
advocate the absolute ownership of industry by the 
workers and to strike just to weaken the employers. 
Ownership by the workers is a part of the preamble 
to the constitution of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. I had a leaning toward 
industrial warfare for itself—that is, to break down 
capitalistic control. 





A CHANGED VIEWPOINT 


OW I have changed my mind. I recognize that 
there are three parties to industry and I am of 
the opinion that if a Labor union can coéperate with 
intelligent employers in such a way as to increase 
production and the two can get together to stop 
seasonal work and at the same time give a proper 
service to the public, then the wages of the workers 
will be higher and the public will get better goods at 
lower prices than if the workers alone own the 
establishment. [| think that when we get properly 
together we can all get what we want, not out of 
each other’s pockets but out of the biggest profiteer 
of all—that is, waste. 

In the garment trade, and I think it is the same 
in every other trade, there is enough waste of time, 
motion, and material through bad manufacturing 
methods and through an over-emphasis on seasonal 
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work to allow, if cut out, the employers a reasonable 
profit, the workers a reasonable wage, and the public 
goods at a low price. 

I used to think, with many other union men, that 
there was only so much work to be done and that the 
way to give employment was to spread out this work 
so that everyone might have a job. I no longer 
think this. If an employer tries to get high produc- 
tion, paying low wages, and then shutting down his 
plant-and holding goods for a high price, then the 
proper reply of the worker is to limit production; 
but if the employer comprehends good business 
methods, and gives both the public and the worker 
the benefit of the increased production brought about 
by higher wages and lower prices—which is always 
possible—then and only then is it the duty of the 
worker to codperate. That is the basis we have 
reached here in Cleveland, and I think we reached it 
before any one else did. 


DIFFICULTIES OF WAGES TO OVERCOME 


¥ IS not easy to convince all of the workers that 
this coéperative method is best. They do not 
understand that higher production, properly handled, 
means higher wages, and also lower sales prices, thus 
making the high wages buy more. It is just as hard 
to convince them of that fact as it is to convince the 
employers, for after a contact with many thousands 
of workers and many hundreds of employers | should 
hesitate to say that one knows less about the 
economics of business than the other. In most 
cases it is six of one and half a dozen of the other, and 
of course, the easy road of the Labor leader is to 
preach less work for more money. That is the way 
he can become popular. 

The trouble with most wages is that they are not 
related either to the worth of the work or the worth 
of the man. They are fixed on a guess and for union 
purposes it has been easier to make a flat rate. This 
is unfair. Men are not equal and it holds back the 
whole mass to reduce the pace of the crowd to that 
of the slowest member. If we are to get on and wages 
are to mean anything, then a worker must give a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. But what is 
a fair day’s work, and what is a fair day’s pay? 

Five garments a day may be a fair day’s work 
for A, while seven garments a day may be only a fair 
day’s work for B. The way to find this out is first 
to adopt the best manufacturing methods that 
ingenuity can devise and then with the stop watch, 
which people are so afraid of and which I was once 
afraid of myself, time each movement of a good 
workman, then try to cut out the unnecessary 
movements, and finally gain a standard of perfec- 
tion. This shows what ought to be done. It docs 
not give an actual working standard. That working 
standard should be lower. On this standard the 
company can base its expenses and we can call that 
a fair day’s work and agree upon a fair day’s pay. 
For work done above that point the company will 
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have less overhead to pay and therefore it can pay 
more to the men for work above the standard than 
for work below. 

The trouble with this sort of thing is that it 
has been used by unscrupulous employers to 
speed up the workers to such a pace that in a short 
time they must fall sick and die from nervous and 
physical exhaustion. But if the workers and the 
employer together fix the standard—that is, if they 
both work with the industrial engineers—then 
justice can be done all around. The further objec- 
tion has been that many employers felt that a man 
should not earn more than a certain sum a week no 
matter what he did, and therefore when a consider- 
able number of workers began regularly to exceed the 
standard these shortsighted employers cut the rates. 

If the rates were right in the first place they should 
not be cut and under our arrangement the rates will 
be fixed by the union and the employers’ association 
in conjunction with impartial referees to be effective 
on the 1st of December for the year following, with a 
chance to readjust not later than May ist. This 
gives the employers a chance to fix sales prices well 
in advance and prevents wage disputes during the 
middle of the season. 


WHERE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS COME IN 


T HAS not been easy to convince either the em- 

ployers or the union men of the soundness of these 
principles. The average man does not understand 
them at all, but I have had the loyal codperation of 
my executive committee and what that codperation 
means may be estimated when you consider that 
several of the men on that committee will have their 
wages materially lowered under the new arrange- 
ment, and that none of them will have their wages 
raised. When our union officers are willing in the 
interests of a more equitable payment of wages all 
around, to see their own wages go down I do not 
think that any one is in a position to question our 
desire to be fair! 

People generally think of high wages on a 
weekly basis, but we have to live on a yearly 
basis. An actor may get $500 a week but he is 
lucky to get that through thirty weeks of the year. 
His yearly wage is not high. Most workmen would 
be glad to take a lower wage if they could get it 
through fifty-two weeks of the year. 

It is to the interests of the employer to keep 
going through fifty-two weeks of the year and avoid 
waste, and that is what we are going to get at. 

I cannot see any possible reason why the unions 
and the employers cannot get together on the basis 
of production and of service to the public. Under 
those circumstances I am not afraid of union recog- 
nition. J have not pressed it because | believe it is 
doing such a valuable service that no worker could 
think of not being a member. 


That is an exceptionally well-reasoned pre- 
sentation of the worker’s side—it is in refresh- 
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ing contrast to the stuff which we have re- 
cently heard from Foster in the steel strike and 
from the railway and mining leaders, and what 
probably has a good deal to do with this ex- 
ceptionally high level of reasoning is the fact 
that a majority of the Cleveland employers 
are also reasoning in more than one dimension. 
Here are Mr. Black’s ideas: 

“Grouping the differences between those 
who work for wages and those who pay the 
wages as simply a problem existing between 
Capital and Labor is bound to lead to misunder- 
standings, for society does not divide up in 
that convenient fashion. The real problem has 
at least five different elements and the first 
and most important of these is the general 
public which buys. That general public in- 
cludes both the employers and the employees, 
and when you do not take the public into ac- 
count—when you think that the public is 
something different from yourself and your 
workers—then you are headed for trouble. 

“The other factors are workers, the workers’ 
representatives, the owners of the capital re- 
quired for the conduct of the business, and 
finally the management of the business. The 
interests are not.so much identical as reciprocal. 
Unless the workers serve the public they will 
not have the work to perform and then as part 
of the public they will not be able to buy. Un- 
less the owners of capital receive a wage for 
their capital, they will take it out of business, 
and if capital is not kept in business so that the 
means of production may be bettered, then 
there will be no work for the workers and no 
goods for the general public, which is made up 
of both workers and capitalists, to buy. And 
whenever one of these factors gets more than 
it should get, the others suffer, and eventually 
the one that thought it was getting away with 
something suffers. 

“These are my principles of industry: 


1. Codperation, and not coercion, is the only 
proper attitude in American industry. 

2. Good-will and not ill-will should exist and 
be fostered between all of the elements in American 
industry. 

3. To bring this’ about, questions of mutual in- 
terest should be decided by mutual action; questions 
of opposite interest should be decided by external 
means, 

4. Wages, hours, condition of employment, hiring 
and firing, are questions of universal interest, and 
therefore should be decided by an industrial board, 
representing: 





a—the public 

b—the workers 

c—the capitalists and the managers 
Wages are not properly determined by employers 
alone, by workers alone, or by each threatening the 
other with lockouts and strikes, but by a wage 
board, representing all the parties in interest, and 
making its decisions after thorough study and 
analysis. 

5. The principles of ‘scientific management must 
be accepted and approved, and after a living min- 
imum is established, additional compensation be 
based upon additional production. The living 
minimum should not be based upon coercion or upon 
chaotic conditions, but with due regard to living and 
labor conditions in the market considered, taking 
into full account the interests of all concerned. 

6. As the most controversial question is that of 
wages, this should be given special study and atten- 
tion. 

7. In addition to minimum wages, determined as 
above, increased remuneration in proportion to 
production, based upon scientific observation and 
time studies, should prevail. 


THE PLAN NOW IN EFFECT 


HE plan, which is now in operation, has 

many details fitting it to the trade and 
others which are of general application. Each 
shop has a board of elected representatives of 
the men who meet with the management, give 
suggestions for the betterment of the shop con- 
ditions, and settle complaints. If they cannot 
themselves settle a matter, then the dispute 
goes on to a higher body composed of union 
men and employers and from them on to an 
outside board of arbitration which has the final 
say and whose decisions must be accepted. In 
no case may the men strike during the life of 
the agreement—and there is, indeed, nothing 
to strike about and no one to strike against, 
for neither the union nor the employer has the 
final say in any disputed matter. 

But the settlement of disputes is the smallest 
part of the regulation of industry. Labor 
disputes are really an effect and not a cause; 
they come about when one side or the other 
stops doing business and looks around for 
some way of getting a little coin without work. 
So long as both sides keep at work they usually 
find that there is plenty of money to go around. 
And that is the great point in this Cleveland 
plan—the parties talk of work first and disputes 
second. 

But they have passed the talking stage; they 
are working and learning. It is not all smooth 
going—they have not all boarded the express 
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for Utopia. But the majority are out to find 
the best ways to get at the right wages, the 
right standards, and the best means of produc- 
tion, and all are gaining their knowledge in a 
strictly Missourian spirit. Both the em- 
ployers and the union men are learning a great 
deal every day in the week—as all good pupils 
should when they go to a school. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER'S VIEWPOINT 


HAVE not touched upon the scientific 

details; they are of vital interest to those 
concerned but would hardly be understood by 
the casual reader who is interested principally 
in seeing that employers and employees can 
get together upon a common basis, and use 
that common sense which the pessimist de- 
clares has departed from this life. And as to 
the general attitude of both employers and 
workers the best testimony is that given by 
W. R. Basset, who is the president of the in- 
dustrial engineering firm that is doing the 
tutoring. This is what he says: 


Some of the employers have had experience with 
scientific management; none of the union men have 
had such experience. We have formerly always 
been engaged by employers and to us the teaching 
of union officers is new. It would be new to any 
engineer. So all of us are in a way at school. And 
in a school where no one takes anything for granted. 
Every step has to be explained and the why of 
everything fully gone into. 

For the fact is, that while the employers are 
naturally anxious to see that they get all that is 
coming to them and the union people to see that they 
likewise are not left at the post, both sides take as 
an accepted fact that no plan of wages or production 
that gives either an unfair advantage will last. The 
disposition to try to put something over is wholly 
lacking—no one wants an arbitrary wage. All the 
union acumen that is commonly devoted to raising 
wages is put into the raising of standards and the 
assurance that every man will not only be paid for 
what he does but that the employer in paying this 
wage will himself be able to sell what is produced at 
a price that will insure steady work. 

No man yet knows what the brains of the laboring 
man can do when directed toward the bettering of 
industry. I have been, in the past, as suspicious 
of union officers as they have been of industrial 
engineers. But probably none of us went quite 
the right way about our work. 


These Cleveland people are teaching each 
other, but also they are in a fair way to doing a 
big job in the teaching of the whole country. 
For what they are doing can be done any- 
where. 
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THE CRISIS IN 


OUR SCHOOLS 


How the Foundation of an Intelligent, Prosperous, and Healthy Democ- 


racy is Threatened. 


Through the Scarcity of Competent Teachers. 
Shall the Traditional American Faith in Education Be Broken? 


Schools. 


The extent of Depreciation in Our School System 


The Suffering of Rural 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


ET us start with the proposition that an 
efficient school system is a big, if not 
the biggest, business asset of a 
democracy. 

Item 1: It is an old and true 
saying that a community gets the kind of 
government that it deserves, or, to phrase it 
differently, that a democracy can be no more 
intelligent than is the mass of its population. 
The opportunity of the demagogue and propa- 
gandist is measured by the number of ignorant 
voters. 

Item 2: A democracy to be permanent must 
have a population whose civic interests and 
ideals are homogeneous. In a democracy that 
has a population of 112 million of which more 
than 14 per cent. are foreign born, another 14 
per cent. of foreign parentage, and still another 
6; per cent. of half-foreign parentage—in this 
democracy the only real melting pot can be an 
efficient public school system, teaching the 
English language, American history and tra- 
ditions, civics, American patriotic songs, the 
flag salute, a public school system presided over 
by a body of qualified teachers who feel the 
splendid magnitude of their task. 

Item 3: Education makes for the economic 
well-being of a nation. Compare the average 
wealth of the Russian or Mexican, both living 
in lands that abound in natural wealth but 
bare of general educational facilities, with the 
average wealth of the Frenchman or Hollander, 
both living in lands where the conditions of 
natural wealth and general educational facili- 
ties are practically reversed. 

Item 4: Good health has an incalculable 
money value. The efficient school of to-day 
not only teaches the rules that make for health- 
ful living, but also endeavors to inculcate the 
corelative habits. Wide-spread bad _ health 
Means industrial unrest, unemployment, na- 





tional inefficiency. Urging England’s crucial 
need “to rear and educate a healthy, virile, and 
well-equipped race of children and young 
people,” the chief medical officer of the English 
Board of Education, in a recent report, said: 
“There is no investment comparable to this, 
no national economy so fundamental; there is 
also no waste so irretrievable as that of a na- 
tion which is careless of its rising generation.” 

If we are agreed that an efficient school sys- 
tem is a big business asset to our democracy, 
then let us sit down and “take stock.” The 
process itself will be dry; it will mean many 
comparative figures. But the result is of vital 
importance to every parent, to every citizen. 
It indicates that as a nation we are headed 
toward educational bankruptcy. 

For years we Americans have adopted an 
attitude of complacent satisfaction toward our 
schools. We know that we believe in an 
educational opportunity for all; and we have 
incorporated this belief in compulsory educa- 
tion laws. We know that we have many fine 
school buildings, many fine college buildings— 
perhaps the finest in the world. As for the 
rural districts, we have a traditional faith in 
the efficacy of “the little red school house.” 

We all know that many of our big men—in 
politics, in business, in the professions—are 
products of those humble institutions. 

But a few years ago that complacent satis- 
faction got a rude jolt. That jolt would have 
awakened us to the truth, had not so many 
other momentous things crowded fast upon our 
attention. With the coming of the World 


War and the draft, a big cross-section was taken 
out of our nation—a cross section that repre- 
sented all classes, city and country, North, 
East, South, and West—and given a literacy 
test such as no mammoth cross-section had 
Unlike the census- 


ever before been given. 
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The Crisis in 


takers, the Army boards did not ask a man: 
“Can you read and write?” They subjected 
him to tests. They tested him to see if he 
could read a newspaper intelligently, to see if 
he could write an intelligible letter home. No 
very ambitious tests. Literacy could hardly 
ask less. But practically one man out of every 


four (24.9 per cent.) failed. That cross-section 
Its showing 


was representative of our nation. 
means that one fourth 

of our population is 

illiterate. 

Here in the educa- 
tional field, as in so 
many others, it is the 
glamor of. tradition © 
that has led us astray, 
for it is the much- 
cherished ‘“‘little red 
school house” that is 
the chief sinner. Bas-- 
ing his conclusions 
upon the census of 
i910, Professor W. C. 
Bagley, of Columbia 
University, says: 


Two thirds of the total 
adult illiteracy is in the 
ruralcommunities. But 
by far the largest propor- 
tion of urban illiteracy 
isin the immigrant pop- 
ulation, for the adults of 
which the public schools 
are in no sense responsi- 
ble. The schools must 
assume responsibility for 


Our Schools 249 
Another disquieting fact that the World 
War revealed, was that this country has not 
been quite such a success as a melting pot as 
we had confidently believed. We discovered 
that upon the map of what we thought was a 
united nation, there should be painted in 
blotches of alienism—big and populous com- 
munities where the sympathies of the foreign- 
born population, usually naturalized, were still 
with this, that, or the 

other Fatherland. 

More to our astonish- 

ment, we discovered 

that these sympathies 

were often shared by 

the native-born chil- 

dren, sometimes by 

the grandchildren. It | 

was then that we 

learned what was the 

product of schools that 

were in America but 

in which no English 

was spoken, in which 

there was no genuine 

effort to instill the 

traditions and _ spirit 

of America. The war, 

particularly: service in 

the Army, has done 

something to remedy 

this evil. But we still 

hear much of politi- 

cians appealing to this, 

that, or the other pro- 

alien vote. If we fin- 

ally are to assimilate 


illiteracy among the na- 
tive whites; and of the 
native white illiterates, 
1,342,372 live in rural 
communities as against 


FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Just when the conservation and advancement of our 
civilization is laying larger demands on the public school, 
that institution is rapidly losing its power to meet even the 
comparatively modest requirements of a past age” 


our alien population, 
if we are to succeed in 
the so-called Amer- 
icanization of Amer- 
ica, efficient public 





191,900 in urban com- 
munities. This is in the 
ratio of seven to one. The total population of the 
tural districts as compared with the urban districts 
ls in the ratio of one to nine tenths; hence for the 
native whites, adult illiteracy is six times more 
prevalent in rural America than in urban America. 
The per cent. of illiteracy among the foreign born 
Whites is higher in the rural than in the urban 
communities in every section except the two that 
comprise the north central states, thus proving 
that ‘Americanization’ is not exclusively an urban 
problem. The conclusion is irrefutable that the 
tural school has failed to reach the rural children 
inthe measure that the safety and progress of the 
nation demand. 


schools will be by far 

the biggest factor in the operation. 
Examination under the selective draft re- 
vealed that more than one third of the men 
who, because of the age limits, should have 
been at their physical prime, were unfit for full 
military service. P. P..Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, speaks of a recent 
health survey of a certain state, which un- 
covered the fact that on an average 500,000 
persons, nearly one fourth of its entire popula- 
tion, are sick all the time. If this condition 
prevails throughout the nation, and there is no 
reason to believe that it does not, Commis- 





THOMAS E. FINEGAN 


State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pennsylvania 


“The situation in our schools is serious. Immediate relief 
is imperative. The only solution is the payment of ade- 
quate compensation” 


sioner Claxton estimates America’s annual 
bill for sickness at “the staggering total of 
$12,500,000,000.” A chart prepared by the 
Hunterdon County Health Association, an 
organization made up of the health clubs of 
all the rural schools of Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, shows the improvement in a 
single school year, in habits that lead to health: 
practising physical training each day, from 10 
to 97 per cent.; sleeping with open windows, 
from 55 to 90 per cent.; care of the teeth, from 
25 to 75 per cent.; cleanliness, from 67 to 94 per 
cent.; etc. Similar reports from other localities 
could be quoted. They show what efficient 
schools can do in laying a foundation of good 
health for the growing generation. 

Now let us see why we have such an appal- 
ling number of illiterates. 

The immediate reasons are shown in a re- 
port made in 1918 by the National Education 
Association which includes in its membership 
many of the prominent educators of the 
,country. Extracts follow: 


George -MacAdam 


















































More than one half of the public school teachers oj 
the United States are immature; they are shor 
lived in the work of teaching; their general education 
is inadequate; their professional equipment is ¢e. 
plorably meagre. 

Out of approximately 600,000 public schod 
teachers in the United States, it has been estimated 
by Competent authorities that: 

As to age—100,000 are seventeen, eighteen, and 
nineteen years old; 

150,000 are not more than twenty-one years old: 

300,000 are not more than twenty-five years old. 

As to length of service—150,000 serve in the schook 
only two years or less; 

300,000 serve in the schools not more than four o; 
five years. 

As to education—30,000 have had no education 
beyond the eighth grade of the elementary school; 

100,000 have had less than two years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade; 

200,000 have had less than four years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade; 

300,000 have had no more than four years’ educa 
tion beyond the eighth grade. 
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LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
President-elect of the University of Minnesota 


“The national emergency in education: thousands 0 

schools without teachers; thousands not properly qualified 

being given certificates to teach; more than ten million 

children taught by inexperienced, untrained juvenile te 

cruits; faithful, devoted, well-trained teachers hopelessly 
and inadequately paid”’ 
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As to professional preparation—300,000 have had 
no special professional preparation for the work of 
teaching. 

The immature, transient, and untrained teachers 
are to be found in largest proportions in the rural 
schools and the schools of the small towns and 
yitl.wes. These schools enroll in the aggregate more 
thax: one half of the nation’s children, the great majority 
of whom will attend no other school. 

While the proportion of mature and relatively 
permanent teachers is usually much higher in town 
and city elementary schools than in the rural and 
village schools, the standards of education and 
professional preparation are still far from ade- 
quate. 

In the aggregate, the boys and girls now having 
their schooling at the hands of immature and un- 
trained teachers will constitute at least 50 per cent. 
of the next generation of American voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our public 
schools to-day, it may be conservatively estimated 
that— 

1,000,000 are being taught by teachers whose 


PRESIDENT J. A. C. CHANDLER 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


“I believe that in this crisis when so many hundreds and 
thousands of people are adopting principles of radicalism, 
bordering upon anarchy, it is vital that every energy of the 
nation shall be given to the retention in the teaching profes- 
sion of old, experienced, and conservative teachers who 
have some reverence for law and order and right” 


© Pirie MacDonald 
JOHN H. FINLEY 
Commissioner of Education, New York State 
“New York State has just appropriated $20,550,000 for 
increasing teachers’ salaries. It has also strengthened 
teacher-training institutions and provided for continuation 
schools and adult education. This best expresses its 
appreciatiqn of the seriousness of the situation”’ 


education has been limited to seven or eight years 
in the elementary’schools; 

7,000,000 are being taught by teachers who are 
scarcely more than boys and girls themselves, and 
whose appreciation of their responsibilities must, in 
consequence of their youth and inexperience, be 
extremely slight; 

10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who have 
had no special preparation for their work and whose 
general education is quite inadequate. 


The reason for the large number of immature, 
untrained teachers, and for the 25 per cent. 
turnover every two years, is that public school 
teaching is often an underpaid occupation. 
This is particularly true in the small schools 


of the villages and rural districts. In these, 
the pay is usually meagre, and hence they have 
by far the larger proportion of the immature, 
untrained, transient teachers. And of all 
phases of the teaching service that which is 
represented by these rural and village schools 
is the most exacting, the most arduous, and in 
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many ways the most responsible. While the 
teacher of the graded city school instructs a 
single group of children approximately equal in 
age and attainment, the rural teacher must 
cover a wide range of subjects with many 
groups, adapting herself a score of times each 
day to the varying levels of growth and at- 
tainment. While the city teacher is helped by 
expert principals and supervisors, the rural 
teacher is usually iso- 
lated, and supplies 
through her own in- 
itiative, enthusiasm, 
and_ resourcefulness 
many of the elements 
of good teaching that 
one working in an ur- 
ban community gains 
through contact with 
her associates. Taken 
in the aggregate, these 
little village and rural 
schools are big with 
national significance, 
for in them more than 
one half of the nation’s 
children are enrolled. 
But how can we 
account for. the re- 
puted efficiency of the 
old rural schools, a rep- 
utation that seems 
justified by the num- 
ber of successful men 
who got their first 
and some their only 
schooling in them? 
Within the past two 
or three decades, the 
type of our rural and 
village population has 
changed. A genera- 
tion ago, it was the 
old pioneer stock that occupied the country 
districts, a stock that was full of initiative, 
resourcefulness. That stock could make the 
most of a country school education. A prom- 
inent educator who himself got his first 
instruction in a one-room school, told me that 
“the little red school house”’ was good for the 
bright boy, inasmuch as it served to develop his 
self-reliance and: initiative, but that it was 
nard on the backward boy, that such a one 
stood stationary. Nowadays the rural districts 
are largely occupied by a tenant population. 


College, 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
Columbia 
“The Nation is face to face with an educational crisis upon 
the immediate solution of which depends every ideal that 

our people cherish” 


George MacAdam 


Another thing that we must take into 
consideration is that many of the rural schools 
of an earlier generation were taught by am- 
bitious country lads who were trying to earn the 
money with which to pay their way through 
college, and prepare for the law, medicine, or 
some other career. It was a stop-gap job with 
them, but those lads were not cut on the time- 
server's pattern. The strength, the virility 
that was in their char- 
acters, was inevitably 
thrown into their job 
of teaching. 

But times changed. 
The rapidly growing 
commercial life of the 
nation opened more 
remunerative jobs, 
permanent or other- 
wise for all lads that 
desired them. The task 
of teaching the rural 
schools, and the city 
schools too, was grad- 
ually left more and 
more to the young 
women. With these 
latter, teaching a 
country school was 
also a stop-gap job. 
It was something out 
of which they could 
earn a little money 
while they waited for 
marriage. 

But the rapidly ex- 
panding commercial 
life of the nation soon 
offered these waiting 
young women more 
profitable work. They 
came to the cities as 
clerks, as stenograph- 
ers. Before we entered the World War, there 
was a shortage of women teachers for the rural 
schools, and the nation was suffering from the 
conditions reported by the National Education 
Association, the salient features of which | have 
already quoted. The lamentable result in 
illiteracy, growing out of these conditions, has 
also already been presented. 

The effect of the war upon all forms of em- 
ployment is an old story. Rural school 
teaching, being a poorly paid occupation, was 
and is particularly hard hit. The Bureau of 


University 
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Education at Washington, recently compiled 
statistics as to rural teachers’ salaries for 1919- 
30. In order that these might be representa- 
tive, reports were asked from three counties in 
each of the forty-eight states. These coun- 
ties were selected at random and not because 
of peculiar conditions favorable or unfavorable. 
The county superintendent in each of these 
counties was asked to report the annual 
salary of each rural 


goes to a cold room at night. When she goes 
to school, it is not unusual for it to be the first 
of her duties to light the fires and sweep out the 
building. 

During the month of February of this year, 
Commissioner Claxton reported, on the basis 
of returns from state school officers, that there 
were then 18,279 schools closed because of lack 
of teachers, and 41,900 schools taught by 

teachers characterized 





teacher in the county. 
The reports thus sup- 
plied were tabulated. 
This extract tells the 
story: 


Lowest state 
average for 
all teachers, 
white and 
colored, in 
anyonestate $ 351 

Highest state 
average for 
all teachers, 
white and 
colored in 
any onestate 

Average for all 
rural teach- 
ers in all 
states re- 
porting . . 634 
“These salaries are 


for the current year 
and represent all the 


1,026 





as “below standard 
but taken on tempor- 
arily in the emerg- 
ency.” 

A. O. Neal of the 
bureau’s division of 
rural education, has 
prepared for Commis- 
sioner Claxton the 
following summary as 
to the outlook: 


FIRST—-ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


The total number of 
elementary teachers re- 
ported is 562,184. It is 
estimated that one fifth 

_ of this number of new 
teachers will be needed 
annually. The annual 
need, therefore, is 112,- 
437. The supply of ade- 
quately prepared ele- 
mentary teachers will 
come from the normal 
schools. At the last re- 
port, the state normal 








increases which have 


come in the various 
states up to and in- 
cluding this year. In 
general they represent 
typical conditions.” 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Professor of Educational Administration Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 


“Tf American schools are to train boys and girls for citizen- 

ship in our democracy we must have a properly trained 

teacher in every schoolroom. The great crisis in American 
education is in the shortage of qualified teachers” 


schools graduated annu- 
ally 19,555. The city 
and county normal 
schools graduated 3,398, 
and the private normal 
schools graduated 1,497. 
The total number of ad- 


But it is not only the 
better pay offered by 
business, that is making for a shortage of 
country school teachers. They also are yield- 
ing to the same spirit of restlessness that makes 
the movement and variety and glitter of city 
life a lure that is drawing thousands from the 
farms and small villages. Moreover, there is 
a genuine attraction in the living comfort that 
is offered by a big city. The rural teacher 
often has difficulty in getting a good place to 
board. Often she is not wanted by the 
family but is accepted only on sufferance. She 


equately prepared ele- 
mentary teachers thus supplied is 24,450. This 
leaves a shortage of 87,987 elementary teachers to be 
supplied by teachers below standard qualifications. 


SECOND—HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The total number of high school teachers re- 
ported is 84,988. One fifth of this number, required 
annually, is 16,887. The supply of adequately pre- 
pared high school teachers must come from the 
graduates of colleges. The total number of gradu- 
ates receiving the A.B., and B.S.and Education, was 
21,497. It is estimated that one third of the total 





George MacAdam 


CALVIN N. KENDALL 
Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey 


“If the present condition continues, our educational system 
faces bankruptcy. Let us remember that illiteracy is the 
handmaiden of Bolshevism” 


number of graduates will enter teaching. This 
indicates a supply of 7,163 teachers from this source 
annually. This leaves a shortage of 9,834 high 
school teachers to be supplied by teachers below this 
standard of adequate preparation. 


It has been said that our educational system 
lacks virility. A few years ago Admiral Fiske 
asserted that because the majority of our 
schools are now taught by women, our lads are 
of softer mental and moral fibre than they were 
in the days of the schoolmaster. Most 
educators agree that a male teacher is desirable 
for boys beyond the age of adolescence. Since 
1890 there has been a continuous and increas- 
ing withdrawal of men teachers from the pro- 
fession. The percentage of men teachers in 
1890 was 37, in 1910 they formed 22 per 
cent., and in 1918 only 17 per cent. In other 
words, in 1890 one teacher in three was a 
man; in 1910 one teacher in five; and in 1918 
one teacher in six was a man. 

More than 18,000 schools closed because of 
lack of teachers; 41,900 schools taught by 


teachers below standard; an immediate prospect 
of a further shortage of 87,987 properly prepared 
elementary teachers, and of 9,834 high school 
teachers! Shall we be compelled to close more 
schools, or lower still further standards that 
are already too low? Educators agree that 
either course means that the nation is on the 
road to educational bankruptcy. 

J. A. C. Chandler, President of College of 
William and Mary, writes: 

“At this particular time we need the con- 
servatism that has prevailed among the older 
and best teachers. Alas, so many of them are 
leaving the profession. In my own state, and 
I can speak with some authority for it has only 
been a few months since I left the school 
superintendency of Richmond, many of these 
older and more conservative teachers have re- 
signed to enter other fields of endeavor, and 
their places have been filled, if at all, by new, 
untried, and, in many cases, untrained teachers 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


President Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


“The crisis consists in starving our educational system, 
at a time when it needs vast expansion that we may abolish 
illiteracy, secure physical development, achieve a fuller 
democracy, and train experts for the service of democracy 
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who do not know how to instruct, and even 
worse, do not feel at all the responsibility that 
is upon them. Yes, even here in Virginia, 
many of these new teachers are destructionists, 
and never advance a single constructive idea 
for the children under their care. About 25 
per cent. of the teachers of Virginia are giving 
up the work annually, and | fear for the 
schools. The salvation of the schools de- 
mands that the nation shall place the teaching 
profession upon such a plane that commercial- 
ism will have no attraction for good teachers.” 

Edward F. Buchner, of Johns Hopkins 
University, writes: 

“It is hard to convince people that, after 
war’s success, we should have a frenzy for 
education rather than for finance. The dough- 
boy did his job in eighteen months, but it 
takes many times eighteen months to recruit 
and prepare the large army of efficient and 
courageous teachers now needed, and many 


EDWARD F. BUCHNER 


Director College Courses for Teach- 
ers, Johns Hopkins University 


“Do we, or do we not, believe in democracy? We fought 

to save it; yet we are strangling it to death by our neglect 

of the education of our children—the future masters of our 
country” 


HENRY W. HOLMES 
Professor of Education, Harvard University 
“When it becomes hard to get enough teachers, it becomes 
still harder to get good enough teachers. The schools 


suffer, even if they are not closed. Present efficiency may 
be lowered: constructive reform blocked 


times longer to get our children ready for their 
life duties.” 

In this discouraging situation the hopeful 
note is that school boards, cities, states are 
beginning to respond to the financial needs of 


the teachers. A realization is coming that the 
teachers must have more pay or the schools 
will close. In many of the cities, teachers’ 
salaries recently have been adjusted so that 
now the acute financial problem does not exist 
in them. 

In the early part of the present year, the 
Bureau of Education asked the question: “To 
what extent have better salaries been pro- 
vided?”’ Three states reported an increase of 
from 10 to 20 per cent.; one state, 17 to 40 
per cent.; three states, 25 per cent., and three 
states, 50 per cent. Since that time, other 
states have joined the procession, notably 
New York which has added $20,550,000 to its 
annual salary list for teachers. 
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BRITISH banker recently startled 
this .country by predicting that 
within a few years we will be forced 
to begin buying oil from Great 
Britain,-and even went so far as 

to estimate that in ten years’ time we will be 
importing five hundred million barrels of oil 
annually at a cost of at least one billion dollars, 
most, if not all of which, he said, will find its 
way into British pockets. 

This startling prediction, made by Mr. 
E. Mackay Edgar, of the London banking 
firm of Sperling & Company, has served a very 
useful purpose in this country. In the first 
place it has directed attention to the uncertain 
situation in regard to our local oil supply. 
Producing to-day nearly 70 per cent. of the 
oil of the world as we do, it is hard for the 
average American to realize that there is any 
cause for concern in this particular. But, as 
was pointed out in the first article of this 
series, we are living on the flush production 
of our new fields and if we should fail for even 
one year to discover additional fields or im- 
portant extensions to existing fields, we would 
soon be reduced to about a half of our present 
oil supply, all of which we are now consuming. 


This means to the man who runs a Ford—who 
in a few years may be paying fifty cents a 
gallon for gasolene—that he has a direct inter- 
est in the foreign policy of our Government. 
So far his attitude has been much like that 
expressed and followed by Mr. Bryan as head 
of the State Department, that any one who 
invested a dollar in Mexico deserved to lose it. 
And Mr. E. Mackay Edgar’s statements directs 
the attention of the State Department to the 
results that are flowing from the British Gov- 
ernment’s policy of protecting its nationals 
wherever they go, and encouraging and aiding 
them whenever possible in their search for oil 
throughout the world. Part of that story was 
told last month. In this connection it is 
gratifying to report that the State Depart- 
ment is awake to this situation and is taking 
action looking toward the safeguarding of 
American oil interests in certain parts of the 
globe. It may be permissible to tell that story 
later. 

But when Mr. Edgar goes so far as to say: 
“With the exception of Mexico, and to a lessef 
extent, Central America, the outer world is se- 
curely barricaded against an American invasion 
in force. The British position is im- 
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—HOW CLOSELY AMERICAN OIL FIELDS ARE DRILLED 


BY JOHN K. BARNES 


THE OIL PROBLEMS OF THE WORLD 


Foreign Oil Fields as an Answer to the Threat of Serious 


ican Fields were Discovered and Developed. 


The Great- 


and Activities in America’s Largest Oil Corporations 


pregnable”’; and goes on to say, “All the known 
oil fields, all the likely or probable oil fields, 
outside of the United States itself, are in British 
hands or under British management or control, 
or financed by British capital.” And in an- 
other place, that “two thirds of the improved 
fields of Central and South America are in 
British hands,” it is time to reach for the salt 
and begin to take his utterances with a con- 
siderable amount of that prosaic seasoning. 
It is time to point out that he is interested in 
the financing of a British company that holds 
concessions covering large areas in Central 
and South America, and that his interest in 
the floating of the stock of that concern may 
influence his opinion as to what are “improved” 
fields. In fact there are as yet few improved 
fields in the countries south of Mexico, and in 
those which are developed the United States 
is as largely interested as the British. In the 
prospective fields, from which it is believed 
large production will come at some time in 
the future, the honors seem also about equally 
divided. Only a thorough test by the drill 
will prove which properties are the best. The 
control of large areas may, in fact, be a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset, for unless they con- 


tain valuable oil deposits, fortunes can be 
wasted in drilling them. 

Although there is some evidence, particu- 
larly in the Eastern Hemisphere, to support 
Mr. E. Mackay Edgar’s sweeping claim that 
apart from Mexico, “it is almost a case of the 
British first and the rest of the world no- 
where,” yet he is reckoning without due con- 
sideration of the character and ability of 
America’s oil pioneers. Given equal oppor- 
tunities in foreign countries, such men as Mr. 
Edward L. Doheny of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company; the production heads of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and its subsidiaries; 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation of Pittsburg; of the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, the 
Texas Company, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road’s oil interests; the Standard Oil of New 
York, and some of the other former members 
of the Standard Oil group; the Benedum & 
Trees group of Pittsburg; such men as Mr. 
John Hays Hammond; the Island Oil & Trans- 
port Company; H. L. Doherty & Company; 
Guffey & Gillespie; the Carib Syndicate, and 
others, can be expected to secure as good prop- 
erties as the nationals of any other country 
and bring them to as successful development. 
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EDWARD L. DOHENY 


America’s greatest oil pioneer, who went to Mexico in 1900 and opened up the 
great oil fields of that country on which the United States now depends for the 
oil that it needs over and above its own production. Before Mr. Doheny be- 
came an oil pioneer he was a mining prospector and lived some years on less 
than $50 a year. Now he is one of the richest men in the United States 


The American oil geologist stands second 
to none, and the American oil driller is the best 
in the world. 

Great Britain, because its need for a foreign 
oil supply was more urgent than ours, and 
because its Government awoke to the necessity 
of securing such a supply before ours did, has a 
start over us in several of the world’s important 
prospective fields. But American oil men 
believe Great Britain can only maintain this 
lead by keeping up the political bars which 
it has raised in several places against American 
pioneers. The men on whom our future oil 
supply depends do not take Mr. Edgar’s 
predictions very seriously, provided our Govern- 
ment will give them the protection and en- 


couragement to which they 
are as much entitled as their 
English rivals. 

The greatest of our Amer- 
ican oil pioneers is Mr. 
Edward L. Doheny presi- 
dent of the Mexican Petro- 
leum Company. It was he 
who began the making of 
this important chapter of 
American oil production 
from foreign fields. He was 
the first of our oil Argo- 
nauts. To his resourceful- 
ness, courage, and unfailing 
optimism is largely due the 
fact that the United States 
to-day controls the greater 
part of the oil production of 
our southern neighbor, at 
present the largest produc- 
ing country next to the 
United States. The account 
of his operations in Mexico 
is one of the romantic 
stories of America’s pictur- 
esque oil industry. It shows 
clearly the amount of cour- 
age and persistence, and 
also the amount of capital 
that is necessary to carry 
such pioneering enterprises 
to a successful conclusion. 
They are quite different 
from present day oil pros- 
pecting in the United States. 
They call for a hardy class 
of pioneering courage such 
as that possessed by our 
early settlers and those who won the mastery 
over the western plains and mountains in days 
gone by. Our oil Argonauts are the direct 
descendants of these earlier pioneers. 

Mr. Doheny had discovered the Los An- 
geles oil field in 1892 and other California 
fields later. Before that he had been a pros- 
pector for gold and silver and often lived for a 
whole year on less than $50. He was never 
fortunate enough, he says, to get a position 
to wean him away from the desire to prospect. 
He went to Mexico in 1900 with Mr. C. A. 
Canfield, a man of the same pioneering spirit, 
who has since died. They had the financial 
backing of several well-to-do men, largely 
Santa Fe Railroad officials, who knew the 
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value of oil for locomotive 
fuel. They bought about 
450,000 acres of land in 
what is now known as the 
Panuco or heavy oil fields of 
Mexico and got production 
at Ebano in May 1901— 
the first oil produced in 
Mexico in substantial quan- 
tity. A contract previously 
made by the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad to take this 
oil for fuel being abrogated 
by the road, they put up a 
little refinery at Ebano. 
A paving company organ- 
ized to use the asphalt resi- 
due of the oil, laid about 
half of the pavements in 
Mexico City and did all the 
paving work in Guadalajara, 
‘Morelia, Tampico, Durango, 
Pueblo, and Chihuahua. 
There were five years of lit- 
tle or no profits; many of the 
original stockholders _be- 
came discouraged and Mr. 
Doheny purchased the stock 
of all who wished to sell, at 
cost or a profit to them. 
He sold his California oil 
property to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars and 
staked his fortune on Mexi- 
can oil. He became owner 
of more than 40 per cent. of 
the Mexican Petroleum 
Company stock. He had 
traveled through the jungle and seen some of 
the many enormous oil exudes which were the 
indication of the great oil pools south of Tam- 
pico that have since been tapped and given up 
their oil in such great abundance. He had 
faith in the future of Mexico as a great oil 
producing country and was ready to back his 
faith with his time and his money. 

In 1902, Mr. Herbert G. Wylie, who had 
been general manager of Mr. Doheny’s Cali- 
fornia property, went to Mexico and became 
identified with the pioneering work. He also 
slept on boards and drank the native coffee. 
Now as vice-president and general manager 
of the company, in the New York office, he 


WALTER C. TEAGLE 


Who became president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 1917 
at the age of thirty-nine. 
abroad and had lead its pioneering work in Peru. 
A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Board, who is directing the new Standard Oil 
policy of being “‘interested in every producing area, no matter in what country 


Previous to that he had represented the company 
It is Mr. Teagle, with Mr. 


it is situated” 


follows on a map the construction of a new 
pipe line or an 80-mile water main, with full 
knowledge of the difficulties that the men in the 
field are overcoming. He started in the oil 
business as a driller. He can communicate 
with Mr. Doheny in California, or Europe, 
by telegraph or cable regarding drilling or 
any other operations and be sure that the 
latter understands all the details. It is such 
trained men as these, if. supported by their 
Government, who will keep the American oil 
industry ahead of that of any other nation. 
Mr. Wylie’s dynamic personality, confined 
in an Office, gives one the impression of a 
caged lion, but not a ferocious one. “All 
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HERBERT G. WYLIE 


Associate of Edward L. Doheny in the oi! pioneering in Mexico. Mr. Wylie 

started in the oil business as a driller. ‘‘ All we want to know,” he says, “‘is that 

there is a government in Washington ready to back us up, and we will get 
all the oil this country needs” 


we want to know,” he told me recently, “is 
that there is a government in Washington 
ready to back us up, and we will get all the oil 
this country needs.” 

Before Mr. Doheny began development 
work in the southern, or light oil fields, of Mex- 
ico, where his company has 150,000 acres of 
oil land, the ill-fated Dos Bocas well had been 
brought-in by another American oil pioneer— 
—Charles H. Rathbone. His company was 
the Pennsylvania Oil Company of Mexico, in 
which Senator Lewis Emery, Jr., was inter- 
ested. They had drilled three wells about 
fifty miles south of Ebano and in the third they 
had struck a gusher at 2,100 feet. About this 
time Sir Weetman Pearson, now Lord Cowdray, 
acquired a controlling interest in this company. 


The fourth well was down 
1,800 feet on July 4, 1908, 
and the casing would soon 
have been cemented in, 
when the well broke loose 
with the roar of a volcano, 
threw the rotary drill and 
the four inch heavy Eng- 
lish iron pipe to which the 
drill was attached com- 
pletely out of the well, swal- 
lowed up entirely the 1,800 
feet of iron casing that 
lined the well, spouted a 
column of oil into the air 
that covered the jungle 
with spray for nearly three 
miles. Such was the force 
released below that the 
earth’s surface could not 
withstand it; streams of oil 
began pouring out of cracks 
two hundred feet from the 
well. One of these streams 
came in contact with some 
hot coke that had been 
cleaned out of the fire box 
of the boilers that morning 
and caught fire. Then the 
wind gradually shifted, car- 
ried the spray around in 
that direction and within a 
few hours after the well 
came in it was afire. Above 
a solid column of oil, re- 
sembling a black post three 
feet in diameter standing 
some distance above” the 
ground, rose a mass of unbroken flame 830 feet 
in the air and go feet wide. Above that clouds 
and balls of flame could be seen to a height 
of 1,500 feet. Captains of ships at sea could 
see the flames for 200 miles. Mexican Gov- 
ernment engineers despatched to the scene 
reported that they read a magazine at ten 
o'clock at night 173 miles from the well. 
It burned thus for fifty-eight days, all efforts 
to extinguish it being futile. Finally salt 
water, coming up with the oil, put out the fire. 
Then an effort was made to build a dam across 
the stream three hundred feet wide that was 
flowing from the well, with a view to skimming 
off the oil; but just as the dam was being closed 
in the middle, at a distance of three hundred 
feet from the well, one end of it dropped into 
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the crater. At present the 
hole left by this lost well 
covers thirty acres, and 
after twelve years, a large 
stream of hot salt water 
with an emulsion of oil still 
flows from it. 

Mr. Doheny’s confidence 
in this southern district, and 
his foresight, was demon- 
strated by his expenditure 
of nearly $2,000,000 in cut- 
ting a roadway through the 
jungle, building a pipe line 
seventy miles long to Tam- 
pico, and in erecting steel 
storage tanks on the pro- 
perty before he brought in 
any production in the Casi- 
ano field some miles south 
of Dos Bocas. This “pre- 
paredness”’ programme was 
started in the spring of 
1909; the first gusher came 
in, in the fall of 1910 and 
soon filled the tanks. This 
was closely followed, on 
September 11, 1910, by the 
famous Casiano No. 7, which 
belched forth oil at the rate 
of 60,000 barrels a day. 
There was about seven miles 
of the pipe line still unfin- 
ished, due to a delay in ac- 
quiring a right of way. This 
right of way was quickly 
acquired and the seven mile 
gap was completed in two 
weeks. Regarding this preparedness, Mr. 
Doheny has said. “If preparation to store 
and transport the oil had not been begun 
until after Casiano No. 7 was brought in, the 
company would have lost oil at the rate of 
750,000 barrels per month during all of the 
time that was required to build sufficient stor- 
age and a pipe line to care for it.” Thus was 
the oil pioneer’s faith and foresight justified 
by developments. 

About six years later, on property still fur- 
ther south, and near where a British company 
in which Cecil Rhodes was interested had at- 
tempted to find oil but failed, Mr. Doheny’s 
company brought in the greatest well that 
the world has yet known—the Cerro Azul No. 
4. This ran wild for nine days before it could 


ARTHUR F. CORWIN 


President of the Carter Company, one of the Standard Oil Company’s principal 
producing subsidiaries. 
Mexico and he is now the connecting link between the Standard Oil’s pioneers in 


Mr. Corwin has been identified with oil pioneering in 


foreign fields and No. 26 Broadway 


be brought under control and, spouting a 
column of oil six hundred feet in the air, flowed 
nearly a million barrels in that time. When 
Casiano No. 7, after flowing steadily for more 
than nine years and producing 75 million bar- 
rels of oil, suddenly went to salt water in 
November last year, all that the Mexican 
Petroleum Company had to do was to open 
the valve of the Cerro Azul No. 4 a little wider 
and it had all the production it needed to 
meet its contracts. Mr. Doheny is confident 
that Mexico has vast untapped reserves of 
petroleum, much more than those still under- 
ground in this country; and in his opinion 
Americans and American companies own more 
than 85 per cent. of the demonstrated oil terri- 
tory. There are about a hundred and fifty 

















“THE BEST INDICATION OF OIL IS OIL” 


That is the theory on which Mr. Doheny’s enormous production of oil in Mexico 
is based. This is one of 7,210 oil exudes, or seepages, counted on part of the 
Cerro Azul property of the Mexican Petroleum Company, where the greatest 
oil gusher in the world was “brought in” on February 10, 1916, and is still 


flowing as freely as ever. 


American companies which hold not less than 
two million acres of supposed oil lands in Mex- 
ico and Mr. Doheny estimates that perhaps 
10 per cent. of this may contain oil. If some 
new Carranza does not rise to power who 
wants to take the oil underlying these proper- 
ties away from its American owners; or better 
still, if this Government makes it clear that 
the rights of these Americans will be pro- 
tected, then Mexico can be expected to give 
us large quantities of oil from American owned 
wells for years to come. 

Broader in their international scope than 
the pioneering operations of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company are those of the Stan- 
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The bubble is caused by escaping gas coming up 
from the great reservoirs far below the surface 






dard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, but they are more 
recent. The old Standard 
Oil Company was not a 
producing organization. 
The Rockefeller millions 
were made in refining and 
marketing oil, not in pro- 
ducing it. As long as the 
prospecting and speculative 
spirit which is so native to 
this country would bring 
out of the ground enough 
oil to operate their refiner- 
ies and supply the demand 
for petroleum products 
which they were creating, 
the organizing and market- 
ing geniuses at the head 
of this great American or- 
ganization were willing to 
let others take the risks in- 
volved in drilling for oil. 
The soundness of this bus- 
iness policy can easily be 
demonstrated. All the 
crude. oil that has been 
produced in this country 
since Colonel Drake sunk 
his first well near Oil City, 
Pa., in 1859—a total of 
five billion barrels up to 
the end of last year—has 
had a. value at the well of 
$5,300,000,000. The _ best 
records show that 500,000 
wells have been drilled in 
the United States in that 
time. Now, if we prorate 
all the oil that has been 
produced over all these wells, which include 
all the dry holes, there would be little more 
than $10,000 worth for each one. That is 
hardly more than the average cost of drill- 
ing the wells; last year the average cost was 
about $20,000. And this is without giving 
any consideration to the cost of lands an 

leases, the expense of lifting the oil out of 
the ground—most wells in the United States 
have to be pumped—taxes, or overhead ex- 
penses. The profit in the oil business in the 
United States in the past, on the basis of the 
law of averages, has not been in the production 
end. That is one reason why John D. Rocke- 
feller was not an oil producer. 










































THE GREATEST OIL WELL IN THE WORLD 


Bringing in the famous Cerro Azul No. 4. When the cap rock was pierced a volcano of gas, shown in the first picture, 

destroyed most of the derrick. It was not until hours later that oil began coming up with the gas. It shot 600 feet in the 

air and it was nine days before the men, shown wet to the skin in the last picture, were able to cap it and bring it under 
control. The noise was so great that the men had to retire half a mile before they could talk to each other 








E. J. SADLER 


One of the Standard Oil’s earliest oil Argonauts. It was largely due to him that 
the company, under the old management, did not withdraw from the Rumanian 
fields. He is now president of the Romano-Americana Company and the 
Transcontinental Oil Company, the Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Mexican 
subsidiary. He has had first hand experience with the effects of our Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding the protection of Americans in foreign countries 


But conditions have changed since the first 
generation of Standard Oil men was in power. 
As the demand for petroleum products doubled 
and trebled, following the opening of the 
present century, it became a question not of 
finding a market ‘for the oil that was produced, 
but of finding oil to supply the market. The 
need became apparent for organizations con- 
trolling large amounts of capital to enter the 
production end of the business. And as capital 
entered the business it was not content to 
confine its operations to the least profitable 
part of it. It established its own refineries to 
take care of its own production. Such large 
organizations came into the field as the Gulf 
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Oil Corporation, started in 
1901; the Texas Company, 
incorporated in 1902; and 
the Sinclair Oil & Refining 
Company, incorporated in 
1916. There was increased 
competition for the crude 
producis, and to be sure of 
an adequate supply for its 
refineries, Standard Oil 
could no longer depend en- 
tirely upon the “wildcat’’ 
driller. It had to turn’ the 
attention of some part of its 
organization to drilling. 
Then came the decision of 
the United States Supreme 
Court dissolving the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in May, 
19it. This created thirty- 
four competing organiza- 
tions where there had been 
one before. Some of these 
were large refining and 
marketing units.“ The con- 
trol of the most part of the 
vast net-work of 75,000 
miles of pipe lines was also 
taken away from the parent 
New Jersey Company. It 
was this system, with its 
feeding lines quickly ex- 
tending into each new field, 
like the fireman’s hose to a 
fire, to take the oil that 
would otherwise run to 
waste, that gathered up the 
oil from the fields as far 
west as Kansas and Okla- 
homa and pumped a steady 
stream into the refineries of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana at Whiting, of the Atlantic Refining 
Company near Philadelphia, and the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey at Bayonne, New Jersey. Oil, 
of course, still ran in these same lines after the 
dissolution but it reached some competitive 
destinations; and in addition to this the large 
new independent companies have built pipe 
lines of their own, notably the Sinclair line 
from North Texas and the Mid-Continent field 
to Chicago; the Texas Company and Gulf 
Oil Corporation lines from the Mid-Continent 
field through Texas to Port Arthur. The 
ubiquitous Royal Dutch-Shell combine, whkh 
in 1918 got more than a third of its world pro- 
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duction from the United States, has its own 
pipe lines to its refinery in California and from 
the Mid-Continent field to its new refinery 
near St. Louis. And many of the smaller com- 
panies also have their own pipe lines to carry 
their own production and to compete for that 
of others in the fields that they reach. 

Due to this fundamental change that has 
taken place in the oil industry in this country 
the Standard Oil, before the dissolution, had 
started out to secure production through some 
of its subsidiaries. After the dissolution had 
been completed under the direction of the 
courts, the directors of the New Jersey com- 
pany found that they did not have left with 
them the production experts that they wanted. 
So they went to the South Penn Oil Company, 
a former subsidiary, and one of the most suc- 
cessful producing companies in the country, and 
got Mr. A. F. Corwin. A graduate of Yale, 
as recently as the class of 1899, Mr. Corwin 
had started in the oil fields of West Virginia 
as a machinist. While with the South 
Penn he had been instrumental in the organi- 
zation of the Penn-Mex Fuel Company, 
one of the largest producing companies in 
Mexico, 51 per cent. of the stock of which is 
owned by the South Penn Oil. As president 
of the Carter Oil Company, a producing sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil of New Jersey, Mr. 
Corwin is directing active prospecting work in 
the United States to-day. The aggressiveness 
of this company in acquiring production shows 
clearly the change from the old policy that has 
taken place in Standard Oil in this particular. 
Mr. Corwin is also the connecting link between 
26 Broadway and much of the pioneering work 
that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is doing in foreign fields. His horizon as a 
production expert included most of the Western 
Hemisphere and parts of the Eastern. 


THE ABLE HEAD OF THE STANDARD OIL 


UT Mr. Corwin’s connection with the 
J parent Standard Oil Company is not as 
significant of what its future is likely to disclose 
in the way of production from foreign fields 
as the choice made by Mr. A. C. Bedford in 
1917 of a man to share with him the duties of 
directing the management of this great organ- 
ization. The man chosen as president when 
Mr. Bedford became chairman of the board 
and was giving practically all his time as head 
of the Petroleum War Service Committee, was 
Mr. Walter C. Teagle, then only thirty-nine 
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years old. Less than twenty years before Mr. 
Teagle had just missed becoming a college in- 
structor (for a year at least) after completing 
the course in chemistry at Cornell University. 
When he wrote to his father about this, he 
received peremptory word by telegraph to 
“come home at once,’’ and was put to work fir- 
ing an oil still in his father’s refinery at nineteen 
cents an hour. But it was his intention to 
become an oil man and he quickly mastered 
the business from the bottom up. After man- 
aging for three years the independent company 
into which the business of Schofield, Shurmer 
& Teagle was merged, young Mr. Teagle went 
with the Standard Oil Company in its export 
department. He was first placed in charge of 
marketing Standard Oil products in foreign 
countries. This took him abroad a greater 
part of the time, where he became familiar 
with the producing and marketing situation 
throughout the world. He demonstrated his 
business ability by convincing the German 
Government that it should abandon a plan for 
a government monopoly of the sale of petroleum 
products. He was elected a director of the 
Standard Oil Company in 1910—before the 
dissolution—when he was only thirty-two. 
Four years later he was made president of the 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited, a Canadian 
subsidiary, and then began his career as an 
oil pioneer in foreign fields. He visited Peru, 
where there is the only production on the 
Pacific coast south of California, and bought 
from two English companies the best producing 
properties there and started active development 
of the fields. Most of this oil now travels by 
tank steamer to the Imperial Oil Refinery at 
Vancouver and some of the refined products 
go back again to supply the markets of the 
Pacific Coast. Some idea-of the difficulties 
and expense of operating in Peru can be gained 
from the fact that all the water for the com- 
pany’s camp in the Negritos field has to be 
distilled from the salt water of the Pacific 
and costs the company between $300,000 and 
$400,000 a year. 

Since Mr. Teagle became president of the 
parent company in New York, Mr. A. M. Mc- 
Queen, a vice-president of the Imperial Oil 
Company and of the International Petroleum 
Company, its producing subsidiary in South 
America, has been in charge of the pioneering 
work of these two companies Under his direc- 
tion an active prospecting campaign is now 
being carried on in western Canada. Among 
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others, a party of hearty oil Argonauts has 
been sent beyond the Arctic Circle, twelve 
hundred miles from the nearest railroad, to 
find, if possible, the source of the oil noted in 
natural springs along the bank of the Macken- 
zie River by Sir Alexander Mackenzie nearly a 
century and a half ago. If oil is found in 
commercial quantities, there will still be the 
problem to solve of getting it out and it may 
have to wait until a further advance in the 
selling price of oil will make it profitable to 
move it to the world’s markets. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, early this year, Mr. ‘Teagle 
announced that its present policy is to be inter- 
ested in every producing area, no matter in 
what country it is situated, provided interests 
can be secured on a basis that would seem to 
hold out the possibilities of success and where 
the lives and property of American citizens 
will be protected. In addition to operating 
in Rumania, he said, they were investigating 
prospective producing properties elsewhere in 
Europe. The company has two parties of 
practical oil men and geologists in South 
America “securing such tracts as in their 
judgment might warrant actual development 
work.” The testing out of a further consid- 
erable portion of the large acreage of the In- 
ternational Petroleum Company, Limited, in 
Peru is also under way. Thus it is seen that 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey is not sitting 
idly by while British capital is endeavoring to 
gain control of the future oil supply of the 
world. 


A PIONEER IN JAPAN AND RUMANIA 


MONG the Standard Oil pioneers in for- 
eign fields there is one who deserves 
special mention for he has been longer identi- 
fied with this work than these others and has 
played a considerable part in keeping this 
American company in the list of international 
producers. Years ago the old Standard, Oil 
management went into Japan as a producer and 
refiner, but made the mistake of not acquiring 
sufficient producing territory tributary to the 
refinery to insure its operation for years. 
When this mistake was realized the good terri- 
tory was all taken up by the Japanese. An 
effort was then made to discover oil in one of 
the northern islands of Japan, but without 
success. A good bargain was finally made 
with the Nippon Oil Company for the sale of 
the refinery and later the producing property, 
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and the Standard Oil withdrew from Japan. 
Following that some of the older and more con- 
servative directors thought that the company 
should withdraw from Rumania as well. But - 
it happened that Mr. E. J. Sadler, who soon 
after leaving Annapolis in 1898, had started 
with the company as a draughtsman out in 
Kansas at sixty dollars a month, was then in 
charge of operations in Rumania. He could . 
see the future possibilities of that field and the 
advantages for the Standard Oil if it remained 
in it. It was largely due to his reports at that 
time, and his management of the property 
since, that the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
is now one of the largest producers in the Ru- 
manian field, having about an eighth of the 
total production. Mr. Sadler was there when 
British officers attempted to destroy the wells 
to prevent the Germans from getting the oil, 
and remained until the Germans took the fields, 


MEXICAN BANDITS 


R. SADLER is also president of the New 

Jersey Company’s Mexican subsidiary, the 
Transcontinental Oil Company. He not only 
knows but has experienced the effects that the 
present Administration’s attitude in regard to 
the protection of American lives and property 
has had in Mexico. One night he started by 
launch up the canal from Tampico for one of 
the company’s camps. He had offered to 
take the pay-roll with him—$6,oo0 in gold. 
About eleven o’clock shots were fired from both 
sides of the canal on the boat and there was 
nothing to do but pull up to the shore. About 


‘a dozen Mexicans boarded the boat and de- 


manded the pay-roll. Mr. Sadler showed them 
where it was. They said it was $60,000 they 
wanted. He told them that was all he had. 
They began a search of the boat, slashing open 
the cushions with their machetes and also 
the traveling bags, without taking the trouble 
to open them. Disappointed in their search, 
they told Mr. Sadler that they were going to kill 
him. They took him ashore and with three 
ahead of him and the rest behind they drove 
him through the jungle, prodding him with 
their bayonets, kicking him, and hitting him 
with their guns. When he raised his right 
arm to defend himself, they so bruised his 
shoulder from the rear that his arm was 
maimed. His left wrist was broken by blows 
from their guns when he attempted to use 
that hand. At one time he fell from the path 
down a bank into some bushes, where he lay 
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exhausted, and thought for a time they would 
leave him. But they found him, put him on 
the path again and started on. He called 
the leader every kind of insulting name he 
could in an effort to enrage the bandit so he 
would shoot him. He asked them to shoot 
him and end their brutality. Finally, how- 
ever, they evidently decided that if he had more 
money he would have told them, and they let 
him go. He stumbled and crawled back to 
the canal and when he reached it fell down the 
bank into the water. He was fished out, taken 
aboard the launch and cared for, but it was 
six weeks before he could use both arms. This 
story was told me by one of Mr. Sadler’s friends. 


_ Mr. Sadler says it is but a part of the day’s work 
In fact he always carries about’ 


in Mexico, 
$25 in his pocket while in Mexico, for that, 
with his watch, usually satisfies the bandits. 


When robbed of it, he simply enters the loss 


in his expense account as a routine matter. 
He is used to rough treatment in Mexico but 
admits that this attack when he was carrying 
the pay-roll was the worst he has received. 

It is such men as these, working under a 
six-foot-two president, no older than they 
are, and who understands the practical as well 
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as the theoretical side of the oil business and 
who in addition to all his other experiences is 
a production man with the pioneering spirit— 
it is such men and such a president who can 
be expected to make the second generation of 
Standard Oil, with its new policy, a leading 
factor in the production of oil throughout the 
world. 

Mr. A. C. Bedford, who is responsible for 
this new policy, and who might be considered 
the connecting link between the old and the 
young in Standard Oil, but whose vision is 
that of the young, recently said at the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. “The oil companies are bending every 
effort to increase their holdings of oil fields 
in other lands outside of the United States. 
But they cannot do this alone. It is a matter 
in which great nations as well as our own are 
interested and behind the oil companies must 
stand the people of the United States and its 
Government. American dollars will 
go into any field where there is the remotest 
possibility of getting oil, if the State Depart- 
ment will tell the companies what its policy 
toward them will be after they get estab- 
lished.” 


Next month Mr. Barnes will continue the story of our American oil pioneers and show 
the important part that oil is playing in the territorial adjustments following the war. 


A CURE FOR HAY FEVER 


How Science Has Discovered a Treatment that Prevents Attacks. 


Vaccines and Antigens. 
of Treatment. 


The Causes of Hay Fever, and the Method 
Rose Colds and Asthma. 


The Percentage of Success 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


NLY recently a successful treat- 
ment for hay fever has been 
developed. Recognized as a dis- 
ease for nearly four hundred 
years it has nevertheless hereto- 

fore defied treatment and has, as regularly as 
clockwork, put in its appearance at its proper 
season, filling its victims’ eyes with tears, call- 
ing into play countless handkerchiefs, upset- 
ting the dispositions of those subject to it, and 
sapping their energy by long and violent fits of 
sneezing. But now a simple preventive treat- 
ment is available, that benefits to some degree 
Practically everyone who submits to it, and 


many of the watery-eyed victims of yester- 
year now find it possible to stay in their pollen- 
contaminated districts all summer long with- 
out shedding a single tear. 

Hay fever was recognized as a disease about 
the middle of the Sixteenth Century, but it 
was not until 1819 that it was scientifically 
described, and only in 1833 was the pollen of 
flowering plants suggested as the cause. And 
even then nearly forty years were to pass before 
ragweed, the most wide-spread malefactor in 
America, came in for its share of the blame. 

But despite its history it was not until 1910 
that the present method of treating it began to 
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be developed, and only within the last two or 
three years has the treatment been widely ac- 
cepted by the medical profession. Now, how- 
ever, hay fever treatments are simple and ef- 
fective, and so little apparatus is required and 
there are so few complexities that there is no 
reason for any family doctor being unable to 
benefit those unfortunates among his patients 
who are periodically overcome by tears and 
sneezes. 


THE EFFECT OF HAY FEVER 


AY fever may be either serious or amusing, 

depending upon whether the interested 
person is or is not directly affected. Those who 
are fortunate enough to have it pass them by, 
smile when they hear it mentioned, and place 
it in a category with “spring fever,’”’ discount- 
ing its disagreeable effects and assuming that 
sufferers from it are legitimate subjects for 
jocular remarks and half-disguised amusement. 
But the less fortunate ones who, for periods 
of varying length each year, weep copious 
tears and use innumerable handkerchiefs, or 
who find it necessary to emigrate each season 
to carefully chosen spots where they can find 
relief, appreciate it for what it is—a thoroughly 
enervating and depressing trouble that saps 
their strength and all but eliminates their 
ambition. 

Halfway up a California mountain there is a 
spot at which, for no reason that is apparent, 
the narrow gauge railway makes a stop before 
continuing the ascent. The district is not 
attractive, and there is nothing unusual to 
interest the tourist. But in the centre of the 
chaparral-covered slope, alone and unattrac- 
tive in its loneliness, there is a cottage, the 
home of a woman from the East. She is very 
‘esate out of her proper sphere on the deso- 
ate mountain side amid the ragged trees and 
bushes, but she seems to be entirely satisfied 
with life in her out-of-the-way home. She 
is there because it is the one spot of which she 
knows in which she can be free from hay fever. 
“And,” she announces, ‘‘| am going to stay 
here for the rest of my life.” Such are the 
lengths to which hay fever victims are some- 
times forced to go. It is fortunate that suf- 
ferers from this disease are not often so seri- 
ously affected, but the many “hay fever 
camps” and the countless annual emigrations 
testify to the number who are subject to its 
attacks. 

The principal causes of hay fever are the 
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pollens of certain grasses and weeds, which, 
carried about by the wind, affect the mucous 
membranes of the eyes and respiratory organs. 
Susceptibility to the attacks seems to be largely 
hereditary, but sometimes it is not, and the fun- 
damental reason for them is still to be discov- 
ered. The disturbance may cause but slight 
inconvenience in certain individuals while in 
others the manifestations are severe, involving 
the mucous membranes of the nose and eyes, 
and even of the lungs, bringing on asthmatic 
symptoms of a more or less severe character. 
In many cases this latter condition proves 
very distressing to the sufferer. 

The susceptibility or sensitiveness varies 
not only with individuals but also with the 
amount of pollen that may be floating in the 
air. Pollen grains are present in limited quan- 
tities or in abundance as the flowering plants 
themselves are plentiful or otherwise. And 
furthermore, there are pollens that are easily 
carried about in the air and others that fall to 
the ground of their own weight. All these 
factors have a bearing, but fortunately there 
are only a limited number of pollens that af- 
fect the sufferers. 

From this explanation it can be seen that 
hay fever is an over-sensitiveness to certain 
pollens. Therefore, all that is necessary is 
that the victim should undergo some course 
of treatment that will “desensitize” that sen- 
sitiveness and hay fever can’t exist. The pro- 
cess is simple and is effective in about 80 per 
cent. of the cases. 


HOW THE TREATMENT WORKS 


UPERFICIALLY the treatment seems 

to be similar to the treatments given to 
prevent smallpox, typhoid, or other germ 
diseases. In actual effect it is exactly the 
reverse. In inoculating a patient against 
typhoid a quantity of vaccine is injected, by 
means of a hypodermic needle, into his system. 
This vaccine contains a large number of the 
germs of typhoid, not, however, in a virile state. 
They have been killed and consequently are 
eliminated by the body cells and the white. cor- 
puscles, which are the warriors of the blood, 
and in overcoming them the white corpuscles 
and the cells build up additional strength—get 
in practice, so to speak—to destroy live germs 
should they put in their appearance. After 
a series of these injections the white cor- 
puscles and the body cells have been trained 
until even the most virile typhoid bacilli are 
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unable to resist their swift and energetic 
attacks. 

But in hay fever the process is reversed. 
Certain cells or tissues of the body have al- 
ready been stimulated in some strange way 
that is yet to be explained, so that they vi- 
ciously attack the inoffensive pollen grains 
whenever the two come into contact, as they 
are certain to.do when the cells of the mucous 
membranes of the nose, eyes, and throat have 
become sensitive and pollen is present in the 
air. It is this ferocious activity on the part of 
the cells of the mucous membranes that pro- 
duces inflammation and brings on the disagree- 
able hay fever symptoms. So in the treat- 
ment of hay fever there must be an effort 
made to calm down the tempers of the excitable 
cells, or to prevent their unnecessary and 
troublesome attacks on the pollen grains, 
with which they actually have no cause for war. 
The two could live in peace together except 
for their state of mind. The world at pre- 
sent holds many examples of the same sort 
of thing. 


HAY FEVER TREATMENTS 


O IN treating hay fever patients injections 

are made of an “antigen,’’ which tends, ac- 
cording to the theory, to deaden the “anti- 
bodies’’ which are the theoretical somethings 
in the cells that urge them on to their attacks. 
According to this theory the cells themselves 
have very good dispositions, but the hay fever 
sufferer, through no fault of his own, has 
developed these “anti-bodies” in just those 
cells of the nose, eyes, and throat that are 
particularly vulnerable when pollen is floating 
in the air. The “anti-bodies” are said to 
be guilty of urging the cells on to their 
unnecessary attacks, in a fashion somewhat 
similar, perhaps, to the way a group of 
small boys will urge some one of their number 
to attack the inoffensive newcomer in the 
neighborhood. It is against these theoretical 
“anti-bodies” that the “antigen” is directed. 
Before attempting to explain what this 
“antigen” is, it is necessary to list some of the 
causes of hay fever. 


KINDS OF HAY FEVER 


AY fever manifests itself in two principal 
forms; early hay fever, which is in evi- 
dence from the middle of May to the middle 
of July, and late hay fever, which begins about 
the middle of August and lasts until frost. 
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First in importance as affecting those sub- 
ject to early hay fever are the grasses—tim- 
othy, red-top, June grass, sweet vernal, low 
spear, and orchard grass. But to be included 
with the grasses are a number of minor trouble 
makers such as rye, wheat, quickgrass, and 
such trees as locust, chestnut, and maple, be- 
sides daisies, roses, honeysuckle, privet, and 
others of still lesser importance. 

Among the causes of late hay fever two varie- 
ties of ragweed are preéminent. As a matter 
of fact, but for the group of grasses in early 
summer and. ragweed later in the season, hay 
fever would all but cease to exist. But there 
are other pollens in the late hay fever season 
that cause some trouble. Goldenrod, chrysan- 
themums, dahlias, zinnias, clematis, marsh 
grass, and asters sometimes cause otherwise 
unbidden tears to flow and bring on occasional 
sneezes. 


THE GRASSES AND RAGWEED 


HE simple fact is that the most trouble- 

some pollens come from the less conspic- 
uous plants—the grasses and ragweed. Nature 
has worked out an extraordinary system of 
transportation for the pollen that must be inter- 
changed by the flowers in the process of their 
fertilization. A brilliantly coloured rose with 
pollen so heavy that it falls to the ground is 
conspicuous amid its surroundings and at- 
tracts to itself a multitude of insects. Bees 
and butterflies buzz and flutter around it, and, 
alighting, collect its heavy pollen on their 
bodies, carrying it to the flowers of other 
bushes. Not so the grasses, Inconspicuous 
amid the flowers of their neighbors, the insects 


pass them by, intent on sights more gorgeous 


and more promising. But Nature, to offset 
this failure of the insects to do the work, has 
furnished these varieties with pollen that floats 
lightly in the air, and is blown here and there 
by every breeze. It is this kind of pollen 
that fills the air and comes into contact with 
the mucous membranes, causing the violent 
reactions that result in reddened eyes and fits 
of sneezing. 

So it is that roses and other flowers with 
heavy pollens cause little trouble. Rose colds, 
in other words, are cases of early hay fever, 
and are seldom caused by roses. The hay 
fever that the sufferer finds is aggravated 
after he has walked across a field bright 
with goldenrod is probably the result of rag- 
weed, an inconspicuous plant that is unseen 
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amid the brilliant sprays of yellow that attract 
the eye. : 

Probably 95 per cent. of all hay fever re- 
sults from pollen, but there are cases now 
and then that result from an interesting var- 
iety of things. Dogs and cats are not un- 
common causes of hay fever. Horses some- 
times bring on aggravated cases. Sachet 
powder affects some individuals in exactly the 
same way as the most pestiferous pollens do 
others, and a man sensitive to the particular 
kind favored by his wife might suffer from hay 
fever constantly without realizing the origin 
of the trouble. Occasionally some unfortu- 
nate who has the temerity to sleep in a feather 
bed finds that his hay fever prevents the com- 
fort that he has every right to expect, but he 
perhaps fails to realize that the feathers might 
be to blame. In all these cases there are 
emanations of tiny particles which accomplish 
the same result as do the grains of pollen. 
In the cases of the animals the emanation is 
that of dandruff. Merely by keeping away 
from the origin of these particles is sometimes 
enough to eliminate the difficulty. 


THE USE OF THE “ANTIGEN” 


OW in order to prevent these attacks of hay 


fever the patient is subjected to a series 
of injections of “antigens” or pollen extracts. 
These injections begin several weeks before 
the hay fever season and an injection is made 
every several days—perhaps three times a week 
—until well into the season. In case the individ- 
ual is affected by the emanations of some ani- 
mal, an extract of the dandruff of that animal 
is used, and if the trouble is sachet powder 
then an extract of that powder is injected. 
There are specialists who use a different ex- 
tract for each one of the causes from which 
their patients suffer, and others who combine 
the extracts into one general mixture, which 
tends to eliminate all the difficulty. There 
are arguments for each side, but they seem to 
be about equal so far as results are concerned. 
The object of both treatments is to deaden the 
so-called anti-bodies by accustoming them to 
the presence in the blood of the material to 


which they so strenuously object. Ordinarily 
the series of injections immunize or partly 
immunize the patient for one season only, 
but usually he responds more readily to suc- 
cessive treatments in following years. The 
cost of the treatments vary, but seldom are they 
exorbitant. 


ASTHMA 


OR is it only hay fever that is successfully 

treated by this method. Asthma, which 

for so long has offered many obstacles to treat- 

ment, is even more successfully corrected than 

is hay fever, and no longer is it necessary fcr 

the unfortunate sufferer to gasp for air and 
fail to find relief. ; 

The success of the treatment is not to be 
questioned, and already the work is very 
widely known and recognized. Clinics have 
been established in some of the most important 
hospitals of the country, and more will prob- 
ably be established in the near future. 

Among the more important hospitals that 
have given this positive recognition to the 
work are the Massachusetts General in Boston, 
one of the most important in New England, 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, also in 
Boston, and the Presbyterian Hospital, the 
New York Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, all in New York City. In 
addition to these there are others in San 
Francisco and Chicago that have also estab- 
lished clinics, while the medical profession has 
accepted the treatment and it is being used in 
practically every state in the Union. 

Hay fever itself is not a dangerous disease. 
It is thoroughly disagreeable and has the 
faculty of causing sufferers from it many dis- 
comforts, but so far as it is itself concerned, its 
consequences are not dangerous. However, it 
lays the system open to the ravages of lung 
and bronchial diseases that may readily be- 
come serious, and in eliminating one’s hay 
fever the danger from these other diseases is 
minimized. Furthermore, no one knows better 
than the tearful soul whose annual sufferings 
drive him to some haven of refuge, just what 
it means to find relief. 
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THE NEW NATIONS OF TRANS-CAUCASIA 


The Struggling and Ambitious Countries of Armenia, Azarbaijan, 
And Georgia. Oriental Courtesies and Customs, but Occi- 
dental Statesmanship. Revelations of the Armenian Deportations 


By MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


(Formerly Chief of Staff under General Pershing and Head of the American Mission to Turkey and the Near East) 


(Third Article of “ Investigating Turkey and Trans-Caucasia”’) 


UR little fleet of automobiles 
crossed the international frontier 
from the Moslem Empire of Tur- 
key into the Christian Republic of 
Armenia on the afternoon of 

September 26th, 1919. 

Armenia of this region, of course, differs 
little from the Turkey we had just left. It is 
more than seven thousand feet above sea level 
and the climate is very crisp and cool. In one 
important particular it does differ from Turkey. 
The Russians began reforestation soon after 
they took over the country in the last century 
and we were already in a region of pine timber. 

We had planned to run to Kars by auto- 
mobile by eleven o’clock, replenish our supply 
of gasolene, remain until four in the afternoon 


‘and then run out to a camp on the Erivan 


road where the truck would have preceded us, 
it having gone by a shorter route without 
entering Kars. 

At Kars, we were met by the grizzled Ar- 
Mmenian commanding general and his next 
subordinate, also a general officer, both for- 
merly of the Russian army, and a battalion 
of troops, and one of orphans. We were in- 
vited to review the troops on the public square, 
following speeches by the mayor, members of 
the Council, etc., who were in the party meet- 
ing us at the station. After the review, we 
dined with the commanding general and a 
numerous party of invited officials and nota- 
bles. This dinner lasted three hours, or until 
the time originally planned for our departure. 
There were more than a dozen speeches. An 
officer, evidently a staff officer of the fine old 
commanding general who was our host, acted as 
a sort of chef du protocol, or master of ceremonies, 
and standing behind his chief, proposed 
healths and otherwise incited various guests 
to make speeches. All of these oratorical 


efforts except those extorted from members of 
our party, were in Armenian or Russian, having 
to be interpreted to be intelligible to the guests 
of honor. Two or three short speeches were 
made by American guests and also had to be 
translated. One excited young man from 
Turkish Armenia grew so emphatic in his de- 
mands to know why America did not intervene 
and repatriate his people, that he was pulled 
down by the coat-tails and the next man put 
up. 

It was already beginning to rain as we left 
the city and it increased as we struck the moun- 
tain roads. We finally limped and slid into 
Kagizman, fifty miles from Kars, with one car 
missing and another being towed, and at mid- 
night found shelter with an Armenian officer 
stationed there with a small detachment. 

After our night at Kagizman, it was neces- 
sary to send back for the car which had gone 
astray the night before. 

Our way to Erivan lay through Echmiadzin, 
and | stopped to pay a visit of respect to the 
venerable Catholikos, His Holiness, Kevork V, 
the Head of the Gregorian religion, so called 
from the first Catholikos, St. Gregory the 
I]luminator. 

The Catholikos of the Armenian faith is chosen 
by a ballot of Armenians in all parts of the 
world, and on the death of one, there is gener- 
ally a year before the votes can be collected, 
during which the acting Catholikos is generally 
one who has been a coadjutor or close associate 
of the late head of the Church. The Catho- 
likos in Constantinople, though subordinate 
in spiritual matters to the head of the Church 
at Echmiadzin, is by virtue of his location 
in the capital and propinquity to the Turkish 
Government, really the political head of the 
Armenian race in the Turkish Empire, and as 
such exercises a certain amount of jurisdiction 
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over his people, corresponding somewhat to 
that enjoyed by the Greek Patriarch, and the 
Sheik-ul-Islam. The kingdom of lesser Ar- 
menia, the modern Cilicia, endured as an inde- 
pendent nation long after the portion in which 
Echmiadzin is located lost its identity as a 
country, which, in later years, has given rise 
to some conflict of spiritual authority between 
the Catholikos of Cilicia and the actual head 
of the Church. The headship of the Catho- 
likos at Echmiadzin, however, is now unques- 
tioned by all members of the Armenian Church. 
When Kars and Erivan passed under Russian 
domination during the last century, the Czar 
reserved the right to confirm or ratify the choice 
by the Armenians of their Catholikos as his 
functions were to be performed in Russian terri- 
tory, but no instance is known where their 
selection failed to be ratified. 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN CHRISTENDOM 


E HAD had an invitation to take lunch- 

eon with His Holiness, and when his 
agreeable representative ushered usintoa shaded 
latticed gallery where we were served with light 
refreshments, tea, cakes, and fruit, I naturally 
supposed that we were participating in the 
luncheon to which we had been asked and was 
rather puzzled by the non-appearance of His 
Holiness, wondering if Eastern etiquette would 
bring our venerable host in with the dessert 
or after the repast ended. But he did not ap- 
pear and after the refreshments were con- 
cluded, our friends escorted us to the old 
cathedral, where we were welcomed with 
great feeling and dignity by Archbishop Mes- 
rob, who is the head of the local archdiocese. 
He stood before the ancient doors, very impres- 
sive in his black priestly robes, with full black 
beard sweeping his breast, a very stately figure, 
and said “I bid you welcome to the oldest 
church in Christendom.” The cathedral at 
Echmiadzin was begun in 301 A. D., the year 
that the Armenian nation officially embraced 
Christianity, and became the first Christian 
nation in a pagan world. The old church was 
built by St. Gregory the Illuminator, and the 
tradition has it that the Saviour himself re- 
turned to earth for a period and supervised the 
building of this, his most ancient temple. 
It has survived the storms of the centuries 
and is a very imposing edifice, though differing 
considerably from the cathedrals of the Occi- 
dental world. In it each Catholikos is conse- 


crated after election. 











ies of seventeen centuries of Armenians who 
have worshipped there, with its rare mosaics 
and quaint old chapels, we went to meet His 
Holiness. Kevork V is a very handsome digni- 
fied old man of seventy-seven years. His 
sweeping beard, once black, is now iron gray. 
He has a straight strong nose, a good firm mouth, 
and fine gray eyes. He is above middle height 
and his majestic presence quite fulfills the ideal 
of a great prelate, the head of an ancient 
church, and the spiritual chief of a people who, 
through the almost inconceivable persecutions 
of centuries, have clung to their religion and 
their language and their national feeling, 
though more than six centuries have passed 
since Armenia was an independent kingdom. 
After the formal greetings in which His 
Holiness was very gracious, and expressed 
through his coadjutor’s Oxford-English his 
pleasure at welcoming an American mission to 
Echmiadzin, we were his guests at a very well 
served luncheon—the second within the hour 
but to which we were entitled to some degree, 
since we had missed our dinner the night before 
through the agency of the Tartars at Kulp. His 
Holiness spoke of his hopes for an American 
mandate in Armenia, expressing his belief 
that America in her disinterestedness is unique 
among the great nations. His fine expressive 
face strengthened his words when he trusted 
himself to say something of the woes of his 
people endured for so many generations. We 
drank his health and to happier days for Ar- 
menia in wine, which he said came from the 
same variety of grapes as that which Noah 
drank on the occasion when he said, “ Accursed 
Be Canaan,” and sent his son Ham forth under 
the curse which for so long was held to justify 
the slavery of black men in Christian countries. 
Echmiadzin is about twelve miles from Eri- 
van and after inspecting the orphanages and 
hospitals maintained by the American Commit- 
tee for Relief in the Near East at the religious 
capital, we quickly ran over the paved Russian 
road to the political capital. Some distance 
out of the latter city we were met by Prime 
Minister Katissian and his Cabinet, with some 
irregular cavalry, and escorted into the city. 
The Prime Minister, a very polished gentleman, 
and one for whom better acquaintance only 
gave our party higher respect, is a wealthy 
Armenian, of Russian education, who for ten 
years was Lord Mayor of Tiflis under the Czar. 
In those days he was Katissoff, the “off” 


From the fine old church, rich in the memor- 
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being the Russian suffix which corresponds to 
the Armenian “ian”. He is a black-haired, 
brown-eyed gentleman, with cropped mustache 
and chin beard, giving an impression of char- 
acter and force, tempered with suavity and 
caution. The constitution of Armenia calls 
for a president and a parliament, with a cabi- 
net heading the executive departments of the 
Government, but responsible to the ‘parliament. 
Pending their recognition, and probably the 
normalizing of conditions in the republic, no 
president had been chosen and Dr. Katissian as 
prime minister is the actual head of the Gov- 
ernmenc. When, in my conference with the 
cabinet two days later, I inquired how many of 
them were born of peasant parents, the Prime 
Minister was the only one who disclaimed 
peasant origin, though he added that he was 
not to blame if his people had been governors 
and professional men for a hundred years. 
He is married to a very attractive Russian lady 
and maintains a residence in Tiflis besides his 
home in Erivan, the climate of the latter place 
not being agreeable at all seasons of the year. 
When we drove into Erivan, we were wel- 
comed by great crowds while several good 


looking battalions of troops were paraded on — 


the main street and were passed in review 
after | had walked their lines and inspected 
them. A great proportion of the Armenian 
army have seen service in the Russian army. 
They are clothed in Russian uniforms salvaged 
from the great depots at Kars after the fall of 
the Empire. 

Erivan is one of the important centres of 
distribution for the American relief, and there 
were there a number of good Americans of both 
sexes engaged in that work, and in the adminis- 
tration of orphanages and hospitals. My en- 
tire party was quartered in a fine large house 
on the main street used as headquarters by 
Colonel W. N. Haskell, U. S. Army, the Allied 
High Commissioner to Armenia, when in 
Erivan. 


A CONFERENCE WITH THE PREMIER 


HERE was a certain comfortable feeling of 
A security at finding ourselves among Chris- 
tian Armenians after so much contact with the 
Moslem faith in Turkey, and it was with great 
interest that I spent the forenoon of the last 
day of September in an interview with the 
Prime Minister on the Armenian situation, 
discussing the outlook for foreign assistance in 
the form of recognition and a mandatory to 
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some disinterested nation, preferably America. 
Dr. Katissian, though in general, a very well 
informed man, did not quite comprehend the 
extent to which any American intervention in 
Armenian affairs is a question which concerns 
other than the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. To send to Armenia a body of troops 
composed of Armenians domiciled in the United 
States, enlisted and equipped by our Govern- 
ment as a measure to guarantee security of life 
and property against possible Turkish or Tar- 
tar invasion, was action which he thought 
might be taken by the executive pending some 
future decision on the question of a mandate. 
Armenian need was very urgent. Previous 
to our arrival through Turkey there had been 
no communication across the frontier except by 
chance refugees. The telegraph lines termin- 
ated at the border. There is no such thing as 
mail communication between these two coun- 
tries. The wildest rumors were continually 
current and had been all summer, crediting 
Turkey with massing troops along the inter- 
national frontier with the purpose of invading 
Armenia and putting to the sword the miserable 
starving population. Our journey had dis- 
closed nothing of the sort, but the apprehension 
was still very strong and fixed in Armenia. 
At the time of our visit Turkey was the only 
power which had recognized the Republic of 
Armenia. I asked the Prime Minister if he 
had sent a diplomatic representative to Con- 
stantinople as was appropriate in view of such 
recognition but he shuddered at the thought 
of diplomatic relations with the Turk. All 
officials whom we had interviewed on the sub- 
ject in Turkey stated a willingness to have the 
refugees from Turkish Armenia, who were at 
that time in Kars and Erivan to the number 
of more than three hundred thousand, return 
to their homes if properly documented so that 
there would enter with them no natives of 
Russian Armenia, who, they said, were revolu- 
tionary and Bolshevist and were not wanted. 
To the mind of Dr. Katissian, there is no 
promise, no guarantee, no bargain, that will 
ever justify the returr of the Armenian refu- 
gees to their former homes in Turkey, except 
the complete separation from the Ottoman 
Empire of the territory containing those homes. 
Naturally he desires to see it part of the Ar- 
menian Republic. To him it is unthinkable 
that his brethren shall ever again depend upon 
Turkish mercy or good faith. 
In the new Parliament elected last summer 
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for the Republic of Armenia, a certain number 
of members were appointed to represent the 
eastern vilayets of Turkey, the Armenian irre- 
denta, and they are participating in its delib- 
erations. In response to questions he ex- 
plained the plan of universal suffrage and the 
representative character of the government to 
be extended to the vilayets now still a part of 
Turkey, but when asked as to its functioning 
in territory where the Armenians under the 
most favorable conditions of repatriation and 
reproduction are certain to be in a minority 
for many years, unless the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation emigrates or is deported, he admitted 
that under such conditions the Armenians 
would lose control of their Government. The 
most favorable estimate of this situation that | 
have ever seen assumes a large Moslem emigra- 
tion, a wholesale return of Armenians from the 
dispersion in all parts of the world, and a maxi- 
mum birth rate, to give Armenian majority 
control in half a generation. 

Meantime, pending the settlement of the 
fate of the Armenian vilayets of Turkey, and 
the repatriation under some sort of guarantee 
or mandate, of the refugees now in the Armen- 
ian Republic, they constitute the chief prob- 
lem of the new Government. The life of the 
native population of the republic is far from 
normalized. No crops have been raised for 
several years. The currency is depreciated 
to worthlessness as bad as when in the last days 
of the Southern Confederacy a pair of boots 
was bought for seven hundred dollars. The 
country is practically living on American relief 
charity, clinging most tenaciously to the hope 
that in some way their salvation is to be effected 
by the United States of America. No Ar- 
menian with whom I have talked in any part 
of the world during the last year has failed to 
express this hope. It was the thread that ran 
through all of Dr. Katissian’s conversation. 
It was a very interesting conference that we 
had with the head of the Government, and he 
impressed all of us as being an honest, intelli- 
gent man, confronted with problems as difficult 
as ever perplexed a statesman. 

During my long interview with His Excel- 
lency the Prime Minister, | had arranged for a 
conference the following day with all the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, who accordingly assembled 
in the Government House and were obliging 
and courteous during an interview in which we 
tried to find out as much as we could of their 
governmental methods, and the general effi- 








ciency of their officials, without asking too 
many questions that to a Near Oriental might 
seem to verge on impertinence. The Prime 
Minister, Dr. Katissian, easily stood first 
among his colleagues in his general experience 
in affairs, his education, intelligence, and force. 
The cabinet present consisted besides the Pre- 
mier, who is Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
the Ministers of Finance, Agriculture, War, 
Justice, and the Interior. We also met the 
President of the Parliament. 


A CURRENCY BASED ON HOPE 


ACH Minister was taken in turn, beginning 

with Mr. Araradian, the Minister of Fin- 
ance. He appeared to be not only the Minister 
of Finance, but the actual treasurer. Money 
is only supposed to be drawn from the treas- 
ury on warrant based on legislative action but 
no one connected with the process appears 
to be bonded for the performance of his duty. 
Armenian currency is based on little but hope. 
In the days of the Empire, the rouble worth 
about 52 cents was the unit of exchange. In 
addition to such sums of Romanoff roubles as 
were in circulation when the Empire fell, there 
have been added Kerensky roubles; soviet 


roubles; tremendous quantities of them issued 


by the Trans-Caucasian Federation; and other 
millions of them printed by the Armenian 
Republic. The rouble at the time of our visit 
was worth less than one cent of our currency. 
The Finance Minister had an idea of basing 
their currency on the resources of their country 
through a foreign loan, but did not hope to 
secure it pending recognition by foreign gov- 
ernments. The little Republic had no public 
debt though it was sincerely ambitious to 
contract one. Aside from his standing in the 
Armenian community and the confidence of 
his colleagues, the Minister of Finance ap- 
peared to have had no particular experience 
that would have fitted him for his important 
place, though a presentable man of education 
and intelligence. 

General Araradov, who presides over their 
department of war is a middle-aged officer 
who saw service in the Russian army. Ar- 
menia has an army of about twenty-seven 
thousand men, comprising infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, and staff departments. 
It is as efficient, probably, as the dire poverty 
of the country permits it to be. There were 
large quantities of military supplies in the 
Russian depots at Kars which the Armenian 
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Government feels should have come to them, 
especially the artillery and ammunition of all 
kinds, but they were permitted to have but 
little. Lack of ammunition was the principal 
deficiency in their equipment, though warm 
clothing, food, pay, and many other necessities 
were lacking. When the Trans-Caucasus 
found itself adrift after the fall of the Czar, the 
Russian government railroad was seized by 
Georgia, Azarbaijan, and Armenia. Each took 
over what it found in its territory. It had, of 
course, been operated as a single system by 
Russia. The shops were at Tiflis in Georgia; 
the fuel oil came from Baku in Azarbaijan. 
The Republic of Armenia has no outlet to a 
port except over the railroad which runs 
through Georgia to Batum and to the Caspian 
Port of Baku which can only be reached through 
Azarbaijan. There have been acute boundary 
disputes and other difficulties between the 
little countries. Georgia controlling the shops 
and a Black Sea port and Azarbaijan owning 
the oil and a Caspian Sea port are necessary 
to each other and have been obliged by cir- 
cumstances to agree in the use of the railroad. 
Armenia has nothing to trade for consideration 
and an embargo on such commodities as she 
desires from the outside world has been used 
as a club to bring her to-terms on matters where 
as a free agent her action would probably 
have been different. That, besides the lack 
of funds, is why the army of General Araradov 
has no ammunition. 


ARMENIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


UR conference went with some detail into 
the matter of education. The level of illit- 
eracy in the Republic of Armenia is about 
70 per cent. Schools are in existence and the 
Government well appreciates their importance. 
Teachers are paid necessarily but a starvation 
salary. A system of examinations of teachers 
determines their competence to teach. The 
highest public school in Armenia corresponds 
approximately to our grammar grades but other 
higher schools are planned. With all their 
devotion to their church, the Armenians have 
separated Church and State and the manage- 
ment of the schools is nowhere in the hands 
of the clergy. Eighty per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the Armenian Republic is of the peasant 
class. A few titled families remain from 
old feudal days but they, I believe, are mostly 
residents of Georgia. 
Agriculture is prostrate. Farming imple- 
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ments, seeds—everything, is needed. This isa 
great fruit-raising country and _ particularly 
excels in grapes, peaches, and pears. There is 
a horticultural-experiment station at Erivan 
which, the evening before our departure, sent 
to our house two immense baskets of fruit, 
one of eighteen varieties of grapes, the finest 
I ever saw, and the other of delicious pears and 
peaches. Reforestation is contemplated for 
the future by the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
like everything else in Armenia, that depends 
on stabilization of conditions so that life and 
property will be secure and a hungry people 
can take up life anew. 

The theoretical administration of justice 
seems to be satisfactory under the Republic of 
Armenia. We saw no prisons and they had 
none at that time above the grade of municipal 
jails. They have a process that corresponds 
to a writ of habeas corpus, as a guarantee 
against illegal imprisonments, and to prevent 
long imprisonment without trial. The army 
is concerned to a degree in the maintenance of 
public order. No doubt the Armenians under 
normal conditions are a law-abiding people 
and crime would not be excessive. 


SHADOW OF RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


ITH many thousands of starving people, 

and a necessity for work such as exists 
to no greater degree anywhere on earth, the 
Armenian Government has an eight-hour day 
for those who perform manual labor and a six< 
hour day for those who work in offices. We 
felt at the end of our conference that unques< 
tionably the proximity of soviet Russia had 
affected the Armenian Government to some 
extent. There were evidences too, in Erivan, 
that members of the Government were not as 
scrupulous in maintaining a line of separation 
between their business and that of the Govern< 
ment as is called for by Occidental ethics. 
Inexperience may, however, sometimes account 
for such conditions. All the Armenian grati- 
tude to the United States, on whom, at present, 
all their hopes of independence and security, 
and even of temporary subsistence are placed, 
does not, according to statements current in 
Erivan, prevent some members of the com- 
munity from taking official or individual ad- 
vantage of conditions to obtain illicit privileges 
and profits. Our conference with the cabinet, 
however, made a good impression on our party 
and while questioning the wisdom of some mat- 
ters brought out in the meeting, we were a unit 
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in conceding the sincerity and good faith of the 
several members. 

Late on our last evening at Erivan, General 
McCoy and Colonel Bowditch rejoined us from 
Bayazid, having ridden over the slopes of 
Ararat and through the Kurd region south of 
Egdir without a mishap. General Moseley 
returned from witnessing the Tartar-Armenian 
War near Nakhitchevan where | had hoped that 
his visit might have a restraining effect on 
the impending hostilities. His visit did mark 
a lull in the storm which has since been raging 
in that region. 


GEORGIA 


IFLIS, the capital of Georgia, was two 

hundred miles away over uncertain roads, 
and we made an early start hoping to arrive 
there before night. 

The afternoon passed with various adven- 
tures in getting over broken bridges, and we 
limped over the last twenty miles of rough, 
rocky, third-class road with a broken spring, 
traveling up the wooded valley of the Kura. 

Tiflis is a modern city of about three hundred 
and fifty thousand people. It presents a very 
attractive aspect. Each separate part seems 
slightly bizarre, but taken as a whole the picture 
is a very interesting one. It was, of course, 
the Russian vice-regal capital of the whole of 
Trans-Caucasia, and has many handsome 
buildings, including the vice-regal palace last 
used by Grand Duke Nicholas after he was 
removed from the command of the Eastern 
front of Germany some time before the over- 
throw of the Czar. 

The streets were crowded with people. The 
Georgians are exceedingly picturesque in their 
long Cossack coats to the knees, belted in at 
the waist, and with the double row of ivory 
camouflage cartridges diagonally ‘across each 
breast. In old days the cartridges were real, 
and worn there for convenience. Each man 
in native costume wears a dagger. They area 
tall race and the long coat gives the impression 
of very great height. A long time ago’Gibbon 
referred to them as “that handsome and worth- 
less race.” They are still handsome, and their 
merit remains to be proven under the new 
conditions which now confront them in their 
little republic so near to soviet Russia. They 
are Christians and the Cross is a very popular 
ornament in Georgia. Their church has al- 
ways been independent from that of Russia 
but uses the Greek Ritual. 
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As would be expected in a city once the vice- 
regal capital of rich provinces in a powerful 
empire, the city of Tiflis shows many evidences 
of wealth and former luxury. The wealthy 
class is principally Armenian. Before the 
world war the old native aristocracy of Georgia 
was a landed class, owners of vast estates, 
inherited with princely titles, who lived in 
style befitting their rank, reminiscent of the 
old feudal days when Georgia was proud of an 
ancient civilization, and a royal line that had 
reigned as an unbroken dynasty for a thousand 
years. When the Russians took over Georgia 
in 1802, they found a feudal aristocracy and 
an agricultural peasantry. Nearly all the 
aristocracy claimed the title of “‘Beg’”’ which 
meant little more than “‘Chief.”” In the trans- 
lation from the vernacular to Russian, the 
title Prince was adopted as more nearly de- 
scribing the dignity than any other, hence the 
majority of the Georgian upper classes are 
princely in title. Anciently the Georgian 
people, exclusive of their royal race, were di- 
vided into six classes, the first grade of which 
were Mtavari, or princes, consisting of those 
claiming descent from Kartlos, a legendary 
king of Georgia who reigned about 2600 B. C. 
It was said that the gentleman whose music 
at the piano delighted us during a reception 
given in our honor at the residence of the Allied 
High Commissioner was a Prince. Some will 
tell you of tailors, or ribbon salesmen and chauf- 
feurs who are princes in Georgia, but with our 
theories of the dignity of labor, there is nothing 
incongruous in such a situation. A _ prince 
otherwise all right should not be at a disadvan- 
tage in seeking to earn a livelihood in a country 
where the Government has seized his property 
because some one else desired it. 

To the members of our mission, the out- 
standing native figure in the Georgian capital 
will always be Mr. Gambichizi, who was in 
attendance from the moment we left our motor 
cars on arrival until our ship finally sailed from 
Batum a week later. He called himself the 
official representative of the Government of 
Georgia. We thought he might well have been 
called the ‘“‘General Manager” of Georgia. 
Speaking excellent English, smooth and clever, 
courteous and deferential,. forceful but ex- 
tremely tactful, he was a very companionable 
gentleman and a thoroughly efficient young 
man. Exiled from Georgia in his early man- 
hood he had gone to Germany, where “for 
disrespectful language against the holy person 
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of the ruler of a neighboring and friendly em- 
pire” he had been expelled from the country 
and had gone to England. In London he had 
learned the language and no doubt the people, 
and had become a lecturer on Near Oriental 
affairs. After the war, he had returned to his 


native land and to our unskilled western eyes 
he seemed unmistakably in the saddle, prompt- 
ing cabinets, admonishing generals, and direct- 
ing banquets. 


SOVIET TENDENCIES IN GEORGIA 


URSUANT to an appointment and chap- 
eroned by the suave Gambichizi, we were 
received in the presence of the assembled cabi- 
net at the old vice-regal palace by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Gueguetchkori, acting 
for the Prime Minister, Mr. Jordania, who was a 
sick man and unable to receive our mission dur- 
ing our visit. He had spent seventeen years in 
exile during the Russian régime and his health 
is completely broken. At the termination of 
our official call an appointment was made for a 
session with the cabinet the following day. 
This interview was conducted very much like 
the one held in Erivan. The questioning lasted 
some three hours along the same general lines. 
The little Republic of Georgia has gone far in 
advance of conservative thought among the 
Western nations. They have, according to 
their statements, a peasant class of about 80 
per cent. of the population, the remainder being 
descendants of the ancient nobility of Georgia. 
The condition of the peasants was practically 
serfdom until Alexander II liberated the serfs 
about the middle of the last century, when 
their situation became that of a landless 
tenantry, making, the Georgian cabinet say, 
ever-losing payments on lands without ever 
being able to effect a purchase. The Agrarian 
agitation in Russia has no doubt been felt in 
Georgia. When the army of Russia went to 
pieces in the Trans-Caucasus in 1917, seven 
hundred thousand Bolshevists in their overland 
flight for home passed within a few miles of 
Tiflis. Although it is the boast of the Georgian 
Government that this stream of Bolshevism 
was not permitted to pass through the city, it 
appears that it was actually due to the fact 
that the railroad from the south at that mo- 
ment was not operating as far as Tiflis, and 
this stream of wild humanity was diverted at 
the junction for Baku. Undoubtedly their 
influence, however, and many of their number, 
penetrated Tiflis. This is reflected in the 
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Government which has nationalized the land, 
taking it from the original owners without 
compensation and giving it to the peasants. 
This has not been a success, for the peasants 
realize that an injustice has been done to the 
owners and that the titles they receive from 
the Government are not founded on right 
and are therefore not to be trusted. Gener- 
ally, there seems to be a tendency toward a 
reaction which will allow the resumption of 
ownership by the landed proprietors under 
some scheme providing for sale to the peasants 
on a system of progressive payments. 

Another evidence of the proximity of Bol- 
shevism was the red flag that flew over the 
Government palace. The cabinet said it was 
the flag of revolution, uncompleted until the 
Peace Conference should recognize their Gov- 
ernment, not the red flag of Bolshevism. Their 
own flag has its principal ground of raspberry 
red, with a strip of white and a strip of black 
in one corner. Its significance is explained 
to be that the red represents the battle ground 
of the revolution; the black the period of night 
and oppression under the Czar; and the white, 
the ancient glories of Georgian independence 
and civilization. That a Georgian can cheer 
his own flag and at the same time point to the 
red one floating over it, shows how much their 
viewpoint differs from ours. This was brought 
out in the conference, and .we were practically 
assured that the red flag was flying out of 
deference to political necessity, as a temporary 
concession, and would soon come down. They 
have other advanced ideas relating to compul- 
sory arbitration in labor difficulties, very short 
hours for labor, etc. I asked the assembled 
cabinet how many of them had lost land under 
the nationalization? Only one had suffered 
such loss, and he had been the owner of some- 
thing like four hundred acres—not a land baron 
by any means. 

The Georgian army was practically on a 
war footing, stationed on the northern border, 
for the fear of Denikin coming south of the 
Caucasus Mountains was the spectre that 
haunted them by day and by night. There 
was much talk of the revenues for fine construc- 
tion in Tiflis having been wrung from the Geor- 
gian citizens and of the great work done by 
her people. One man went so far as to say 
that Georgia was entitled not only to reim- 
bursement for all revenues drawn from her 
during the one hundred and seventeen years 
of the Russian occupation but to interest on 
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the money. As a matter of fact the expendi- 
tures of Russia in Georgia for many years have 
exceeded the receipts from that country. I[n- 
telligent Georgians realize that a reconstituted 
Russia would almost certainly demand and 
receive Trans-Caucasia for her necessities. 
Russia and the great oil fields are mutually 
necessary. Such men put the case this way, 
that their return to Russia should be a matter 
of negotiation and not of conquest, and that 
they should be guaranteed autonomy. 


A LUXURIOUS RIDE IN AZARBAIJAN 


E HAD arranged for a night run by 

rail to Baku in order to have a day at the 
latter capital, after which we would return to 
Tiflis and with a day there completing our 
business, another night run would take us to 
Batum, where we would meet the Martha 
Washington. 

Our railway car was one that had formerly 
been used by the Czar and his Viceroy in Trans- 
Caucasia, and was, of course, the most luxuri- 
ous in which any of our mission had ever 
traveled. It was very comfortable. A sitting 
room, with cushions and upholstered chairs, 
and a table converted on occasion into a dining 
table, had plateglass windows on both sides 
and the end, being a practical observation car. 
In my own room, besides the bed, there was a 
washstand, a well-appointed desk, and a good 
arrangement of electric lights. The car also 
had a fine bathroom, with a porcelain lined 
tub, and hot and cold water. The diplomatic 
representative of Azarbaijan at Tiflis and 
General Manager Gambichizi did us the honor 
to accompany us for the round trip. They 
were so solicitous for our comfort that we had 
little time to ourselves. Morning found us 
approaching the great oil fields of the Caspian 
Sea at Baku, a modern Russian city of half a 
million. We ran across the great steppes of 
Azarbaijan and reached our destination about 
11:00 o'clock. On arrival at Baku, there was a 
great fanfare of trumpets and Tartar music, 
and a Guard of Honor was in line in the 
station. ‘The platform and stairway from the 
train to the street were carpeted and a delega- 
tion representing the Azarbaijan cabinet met 
us with automobiles. We were driven to the 
residence of Mr. Tagiev, a wealthy Tartar 
oil magnate. 

At the house where we Were guests, we were 
met by the Prime Minister, Mr. Usupbekov, 
a very plain, common-sense man of Tartar 
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blood, with whom I had a very interesting 
conference of several hours, covering the scheme 
of their government; its resources, aspirations, 
and troubles. They are principally occupied 
with the struggle against Bolshevism in Baku, 
the labor question, and the oil industry. A 
peculiarity of their constitution which hinders 
good government in Azarbaijan lies in the fact 
that a cabinet can only be formed by an agree- 
ment among political parties, the number of 
portfolios allotted to each party being fixed, 
and the appointment to the portfolios being 
dependent on the approval of the parties to 
which the nominees respectively belong. There 
are nine political parties, the important ones 
being the Mussavat, the Ekhbar, and the Itte- 
hat. The former is the extreme left of the 
nationalist parties, and may be described as a 
party of moneyed nationalists, who are natur- 
ally conservative in their tendencies. It is 
the strongest party in Parliament, but not al- 
ways strong enough to have a majority over 
combinations of the other parties. It is aggres- 
sive and its agitators, like those of the Dasknak- 
soutun in Armenia, have done much to develop 
the mutual hatred of Armenia and Azarbaijan. 
The Ekhbar is a new party, primarily of relig- 
ious origin, all its members being orthodox 
Sunnite Moslems. In politics, however, it 
subordinates religious to local interests, its 
members supporting those of the districts they 
represent. The Ittehat is a frankly Pan- 
Islamic party, a direct product of Turkish 
influence. It is nationalist and has within 
its ranks a variety of political adventurers. 
There is also a non-partisan group of honest 
patriots unwilling to take part in the corrupt 
politics of the regular parties. 

The Tartars are Moslems, about three 
fourths of them being Shites like the Persians, 
the remainder Orthodox Sunnites. The Sunnite 
minority includes the great land owners which 
accounts for the fact that the Tartars are pro- 
Turk rather than pro-Persian. The majority 
live by cattle raising, and are industrious, per- 
severing, and trustworthy. There is practically 
no educated class among them and they are . 
without political experience and ability. The 
Azarbaijanese are the least qualified of the 
three Trans-Caucasian republics to govern 
themselves independently. They are imbued 
with pro-Turk and pan-Islam ideas and have 
exaggerated conceptions of their own political 
importance and possible leadership. While 
tolerant of foreigners in the past, they, like all 





The New Nations of Trans-Caucasia 


Moslems, dislike and have become distrustful 
of them. This unfriendly feeling is increased 
by commercial questions connected with the 
oil industry. It was considered wise in my 
interview with the Prime Minister to assure 
him that my mission in no way represented the 
great oil interests of the United States. Bol- 
shevist influence is very strong in Azarbaijan, 
particularly in the oil region at Baku. From 
the standpoint of its products, however, this 
country is more self-sustaining and with its oil 
revenues more capable of going alone, than any 
other of the Trans-Caucasian governmental 
infants. 


HOSPITALITY AT TIFLIS 


N THE afternoon we drove through the city, 

and down to the part devoted to oil wells, 
out into the inkiness which they call the “ Black 
City” from its ever rising smoke. The day 
of our visit coincided with one of the sacred 
days of the Moslem faith. Ata mosque, which 
we visited, preparations were being made for a 
great parade of veiled women, some hundreds 
of whom were already assembled in the com- 
pound around the mosque. Although veiled 


there was more than one who appeared to be 
willing to allow the foreign infidels a view of 


her pretty eyes and fair face. Among these 
near Oriental peoples, the high colored silks 
figure very largely in costumes. The eye sel- 
dom fails to rest on bright colors. Greens, 
yellows, and purples seemed to predominate in 
Baku, our farthest point east. 

We left Tiflis on the evening of October sixth 
for Batum on the Black Sea, accompanied by 
our friend Gambichizi of Georgia and the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs from Azarbaijan. Our 
farewell at the Tiflis station was again a matter 
of many gay uniforms, much music and a 
guard of honor, our train moving out to the 
dying strains of the Star Spangled Banner, 
with everyone standing stiffly to attention in 
honor of our National Anthem. The light- 
hearted, plausible and pleasure-loving Geor- 
gians are very attractive and our mission said 
good-by to them with many regrets and good 
Wishes. 

In both the journey to Baku and the one to 
Batum, the Georgian Government was so ap- 
prehensive of trouble to our train that pilot 
engines were run just ahead of us. Railway 
wrecks as a preliminary to robbery are as 
common on the railroads of Georgia as are 
hold-ups on the highways, that is to say, very 
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frequent. Both of our journeys, however, were 
without event. 

Batum is the port of the Black Sea, built by 
Russia, through which the oil from the Caspian 
Sea fields finds its way to the Western world. 
A pipe line runs from Baku to Batum. Asa 
matter of interest, oil brought from America 
was for sale there cheaper than that pumped 
across the short distance from the Caspian Sea. 
Batum was in actual possession by the British 
with a brigade of troops and a military gover- 
nor. At the period of our visit, it was coveted 
by the Turks, the Georgians, and Denikin’s 
Army. It appeared likely that the withdrawal 
of the British troops, which some expected at 
that time, would be the signal for a rush of all 
three of those interested parties for possession 
of this important well-equipped port. The 
Georgians claim it because its people are of 
their blood, and it is geographically a part of 
their country. Denikin wanted it because it 
is necessary to Russia; the Turks because they 
once held it and the majority of its people 
though of Georgian origin are Moslems. Itisa 
city of forty or fifty thousand, built on what 
was once a marsh; has a beautiful botanical 
garden, a fine bathing beach and lovely 
climate. 

When our journey ended at the sea, we had 
seen something of each of the three republics 
of Trans-Caucasia. While a portion of our 
mission had been making the long journey 
down.the Anatolia Railway, and up through 
Turkish Armenia to Trans-Caucasia, the re- 
mainder had traveled by sea to Batum and 
entered the country from there. From the 
ethnographical point of view, this region lying 
between the Turkish and Persian frontiers on 
the south and the main range of the Caucasus 
Mountains on the north, with four hundred 
miles of frontage each on the Black and Caspian 
seas, presents one of the strangest and most 
complicated problems in the world. It has 
been at once a highway and a natural buffer 
between Europe and Asia, and it still shelters 
remnants of the innumerable races which for 
ages followed the tides of emigration along its 
mountain ranges. In this area to-day there 
are five great racial groups with forty dis- 
tinct races, twenty-five of which are purely 
Caucasian. 

The eastern boundary of the Turkish Em- 
pire marks a separation neither of race nor of 
creed. The Armenian Republic of brief history 
lies on Russian, not on Turkish soil; it is but 
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one of the three political groups, republics, 
into which the Trans-Caucasian people have 
aligned themselves since the Russian Revolu- 
tion, each of which has been contending for 
recognition of its independence, each of which 
is desperately in need of some special assistance 
which will guarantee its political existence, and 
each of which has its Armenian problem. The 
territorial claims of these infant republics 
left a number of areas on their borders still in 
dispute at the time of our visit, with “neutral 
zones” and several semi-independent districts 
“und erlocal control.”” Georgia and Azarbaijan 
were in alliance, which Armenia had declined 
to join. Georgia and Armenia were negotiating 
for settlement of their difficulties, Armenia 
and Azarbaijan were in desultory conflict. 

The outstanding feature of the political 
situation in Trans-Caucasia was the intensity of 
racial hatreds, threatening violence and creat- 
ing separatist tendencies, certain, if unchecked, 
to induce economic ruin and to leave various 
parts of the region in medieval isolation and 
anarchy. The racial antipathies are increased 
by the religious fanaticism of both Moslems 
and Christians which manifests itself in massa- 
cres and causes Moslems of pure Georgian blood 
to side with Turkey against their Christian 
kinsmen. Russia encouraged these tendencies 
in order to divide and rule, and since the col- 
lapse of the Empire, they have been inflamed 
by local politicians for their own ends, and 
have been aggravated by conflicting interests 
and territorial disputes. 

Georgians hate Armenians, due to the econ- 
omic position held by the latter in Georgia. 
The Tartars of Azarbaijan and the Kurds in 
and-out of the Republic of Armenia are heredi- 
tary enemies of the Armenians wherever found, 
whom they massacre, and who retaliate in 
kind when possible. Besides these most cony 
spicuous antagonisms, there exist countless 
minor feuds between the different tribes, of 
so many races, whose nationalistic separatist 
aspirations have been intensified since the 
promulgation of the principle of self-determin- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding some corruption in admin- 
istration and much harshness in suppression 
of nationalistic aspirations, Russia gave Trans- 
Caucasia security and order; developed it, 
and endowed it with a civilization to which 
its numerous races left to themselves could not 
soon have attained. Most that is of value 
to-day in Trans-Caucasia is of Russian creation. 





The three republics are existing on salvage of 
the wreck of the Russian Empire whose lan- 
guage is the only tongue that can be understood 
in all parts of Trans-Caucasia. 

In each of the three republics there exist 
the forms and frameworks of responsible gov- 
ernments. All in varying degrees have shown 
themselves inefficient and corrupt. Elected 
under abnormal conditions, the members of the 
various parliaments and governments have 
little real authority and appear incapable of 
real constructive legislation. The activities 
of the various political parties are all in varying 
degrees selfish and harmful. Throughout the 
three republics the upper and middle class 
appear discontented with the results of the 
revolution and with the governments, who 
by their acts satisfy no one, and who maintain 
themselves by political expedients and oppor- 
tunism. The working urban class, which 
exists in only a few larger cities, is evidently 
dissatisfied with the governments, despite their 
constant catering to it in the shape of defec- 
tive and ruinous reforms. It is not doubted 
that the peasants are also opposed to the gov- 
ernments and lack confidence in them. 

There exists no customs or postal union be- 
tween the little republics. A letter for for- 
eign delivery has to be carried to the coast by 
messenger. The currency of each is depre- 
ciated to worthlessness and the further inflation 
of it seems limited only by the capacity of the 
printing presses, and the short hours which 
Trans-Caucasian reform ideas require of the 
printers. The operation of the railroad is a 
joke for efficiency. Roads, rolling stock, and 
railroads are alike deteriorating. Govern- 
ments tolerate or fail to suppress violence 
and brigandage, probably because of political 
fear of the powerful elements of disorder. In 
general it may be said that all parts of Trans- 
Caucasia are disorganized and need above all 
other things, not excluding their independence, 
the reéstablishment of order, security of per- 
son and property, and an opportunity to re- 
sume all the normal activities of life. 

- While there are, no doubt, many thousands 
of individuals in Trans-Caucasia who do not 
know of the existence of the United States, the 
intelligent educated people profess themselves 
desirous of American recognition and American 
protection. Few of them understand the 
character of the measures that would be neces- 
sary in the field of administration were the 
United States to accept a mandate for them. 
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OUR NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


NEXPLORED America sounds 


like an anachronism, but there are 


new national parks and proposed 

national parks rarely visited and 

where nature’s wonders are not 
yet fully revealed. The Government is pre- 
paring national parks, far and near, carved out 
of the public domain or acquired by gift, “for 
the benefit and the pleasure of the people.” 

The average person in contemplating na- 
tional parks will usually not get much farther 
than two names: Yellowstone Park and the 
Yosemite Valley. The natural wonders and 
scenic grandeur of these two peers are generally 
familiar, but Yellowstone and Yosemite are 
now only pioneers on a list of twenty national 
parks administered by the Department of the 
Interior; seven parks administered by the War 
Department; besides thirty-five so-called na- 
tional monuments. National monuments dif- 
fer from parks only in that they are designated 
by the President and Secretary of the Interior 
under authority given them by the Monument 
Act of 1906. Such a decree is often followed 
by an act of Congress which makes a technical 
national park out of the potential one. 

One of the most valuable pieces of park 
legislation ever enacted by Congress was that 
Which created last year the Zion National Park. 
Zion was scarcely known ten years ago. Brig- 
ham Young was one of the earliest visitors. 
The gigantic vistas, the diversity of the cafions, 
the wondrous coloring, so impressed the 


leader of the Mormon faith that in reverence 
he named it “Zion.” Now Government road 
construction and the Utah state roads have 
opened the new park to visitors. An automo- 
bile route is also open from Zion Park south- 
ward to the Grand Cajion, which was dedicated 
on April 30, 1920, as a national park. East of 
this region in the southwest corner of Colorado 
is Mesa Verde, created a national park in 1913, 
and containing the homes of the Cliff Dwellers. 
The route which the Service is preparing for 
the visitor to these parks will include a glimpse 
into Bryce Valley, a proposed park, where 
myriads of stone pinnacles seem translucent 
in the play of ‘sunlight. 

But the new parks are not all in the West. 


Much of their value lies in their accessibility 


for occasional visits by the public. The same 
Act of Congress which created Zion National 
Park also made the national monument of 
Mount Desert Island, Maine, into a national 
park. This magnificent preserve was a gift 
from citizens to the Government and includes 
the finest mountainous landscape on the coast 
of Maine. 

Encouraged by what has been accomplished, 
the National Park Service has issued an invita- 
tion to the American people: 


Uncle Sam asks you to be his guest. He has pre- 
pared for you the choice places of this continent— 
places of grandeur, beauty, and of wonder. These 
are for you. To see them is to make more hearty 
your affection and admiration for America. 











ZION CANON 


The new national park 
containing 120 square miles 
of the painted terrace coun- 
try of southern Utah. With 
its diversities and wondrous 
coloring this gigantic gorge 
has been called ‘‘ Yosemite 
done in oils” 


Courtesy National Park Service 


LAFAYETTE NATIONAL 
PARK 


On the coast of Maine, 
Lafayette is the first na- 
tional park east of the 
Mississippi. Public spir- 
ited citizens acquired and 
presented to the Govern- 
ment this beautiful seaside 
park. It is conspicuous as 
a sanctuary for wild life: 
eagles nest in the trees, 
deer roam freely, and even 
moose and beavers find a 
natural retreat in Lafayette 
Park 


Courtesy National Park Service 


























SCENE IN THE BANDE- 
LIER NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 


These - remarkable _ cliff- 
dwellings in New Mexico 
are enlargements of the nat- 
ural recesses as contrasted 
with those of Mesa Verde 
Park which are built on 
levels in the cliff. It is 
proposed to make this 
monument which is now 
controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into a 
national park 


Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


UNIQUE HOMES OF 
A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE 


One of the features of the 
Bandelier National Monu- 
ment is found in these stone 
cones. Some of them with 
their natural recesses en- 
larged and plastered on the 
inside were the homes of 
cliff-dwellers 


Courtesy Denver & Rie Grande 
Railread 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS 
OF MESA VERDE NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


It is remarkable that the 
greatest of American pre- 
historic ruins remained un- 
discovered by our Govern- 
ment until 1888. Since 
1907 Congress has_ been 
making appropriations to 
develop roads and care for 
the ruins in the tract of 
land in southwestern Col- 
orado which contains the 
towns of the cliff dwellers, 
and in 1913 Mesa Verde 
was established as a na- 
tional park. Cliff Palace, 
which is the largest ruin of 
Mesa Verde, is in reality a 
community house contain- 
ing more than 200 dwelling 
rooms, and 22 sacred rooms, 
or ‘‘kivas.” Some of the 
latter are shown in the pic- 
ture on the face of the cliff 
in front of the rectangular 
buildings 


Courtesy National Park Service 




























ROAD-BUILDING 
UTAH 


To make the National 
Parks accessible is one 
of the prime aims of the 
Government. Automo- 
bile stages are operated 
on a daily schedule over 
a state road from Lund, 
Utah, to the new Zion 
National Park. By coép- 
eration between state 
and National govern- 
ments Zion Cafion is 
now reached by good 
roads and its fame is 
rapidly spreading 
Courtesy National Park 
ervice 
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Courtesy National Park Service 






PIKE'S PEAK ROAD 
The Government has built a highway to the summit of Pike’s Peak, one of America’s foremost scenic 
playgrounds. The climb of 14,109 feet can easily be made by motor on this highway twenty feet wide, 
with an average grade of 6 per cent. and a maximum grade of only Io per cent. 































BRYCE CANON 


A proposed national 
park in the northeast 
corner of Arizona. Bryce 
Cafion is famous for 
the variety of its color- 
ing created by the play 
of sunlight among its 
myriad of pinnacles; at 
times these rock col- 
umns even appear trans- 
lucent in the sunlight 


Photo by Herbert W. Gleason 























Courtesy National Park Service 


WHERE ONCE STOOD A FOREST OF STATELY 


CALIFORNIA REDWOODS 
A devastation which is the result of exploitation by private enterprise. The conservation and 





proper use of the great forests of America is one of the ideals of the National Park Service 
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THE FIRST AIRPLANE IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


A landing field has been prepared on the floor of Yosemite Valley and a number of successful flights have been made 
which disprove the theory that treacherous air currents are an insurmountable obstacle for airplane travel into the 
valley. This may be an omen of a future mode of tourist travel into the remote corners of our national parks 


Photo by Herbert W. Gleason 
PART OF THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK FOR INDIANA 
There is an effort being made to give the matchless sand dunes on the shore of Lake Michigan near Chicago the status 
of a national park. Under the action of the wind the great dunes, some of them 150 feet high, are gradually 
moving. The foot of a moving dune is shown in the picture as it slowly smothers the vegetation 
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AN AMERICAN CREW ON A “WINDJAMMER” 


AMERICAN SAILORS FOR AMERICAN SHIPS 


The Necessity of Developing American Sailors to Man Our Ships. 


Training Stations and Training Ships. 


Foreigners Sailing 


Under the American Flag. The Shortage of Officers and Men 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


(Fourth Article of “Our New Merchant Marine”) 


T IS not enough that the flag now flies 
over a deep-sea merchant fleet second 
only to England’s. The chief asset of a 
nation, ashore or afloat, is men and not 
dollars. If this maritime expansion is to 

be stable and permanent, American officers 
and sailors must be found for these thousands 
of ships of ours. So long as they are manned 
by alien crews, American interests will not be 
efficiently safeguarded, nor will this great enter- 
prise be truly national. Coastwise and inland, 
the people of the United States have begun to 
realize that they have a stake in this new ad- 
venture, that they have invested three billions 
of money in ships by means of Liberty bonds 
and taxes, and that there can be no continuous 
prosperity for the farmer, the wage-earner, and 
the manufacturer without foreign markets for 
tne surplus production. They do not have to 
be told that it would be an intolerable situation 
if this investment were entrusted to those 
who have no concern for its welfare and whose 
allegiance is elsewhere. Competent and loyal 





service at sea is a vital factor of success to-day 
as it was in the earlier era of Yankee ships and 
sailors. 

In no spirit of boasting it is taken for granted 
that the aptitude, ambition, and intelligence 
of an American personnel will be an element 
of advantage in the rivalry with the ships of 
other nations and will tend to overcome such 
handicaps as may exist in the higher costs of 
operation. There was recent proof that the 
native genius for seafaring is something more 
than a tradition, when the demands of war 
created an immense navy and merchant marine 
whose ships were filled with youngsters of a few 
months’ training. They showed that, given 
the opportunity, they could become capable 
officers and they boldly mastered the trade 
of the sea as their forefathers had done when 
they were mates of tall ships at eighteen and 
captains at twenty-one. 

This modern instance recalls the admission 
of a committee of the British Parliament in the 
year of 1837, “that the American ships now 
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LOWERING THE LIFE BOATS 


Drill on an American training ship. The time has passed when Americans must 
have years of experience “before the mast” in order to become able-bodied seamen 


frequenting the ports of England are stated by 
several witnesses to be superior to those of a 
similar class among the ships of Great Britain, 
the commanders and officers being generally 
considered to be more competent as seamen 
and navigators and more uniformly persons of 
education than the commanders and officers 
of British ships of similar size and class trading 
from England to America.” 

It was true that the best American blood 
followed the sea in those far-off days because 
it offered rapid advancement, large reward, 
and dignified position. It attracted the kind 
of young men who flock to the college campus 
to-day, the sons of merchants, bankers, clergy- 
men, and lawyers. Typical of such conditions 
was the Salem ship George, built in 1814 and 
owned by the great merchant, Joseph Peabody. 
For twenty-two years she sailed in the East 
Indian trade, making twenty-one round voyages 
with an astonishing regularity which would be 
creditable for a modern steam cargo tramp. 
Her sailors were native-born, seldom more 
than twenty-one years old and most of them 
studying navigation. Forty-five of them be- 
came shipmasters, twenty of them chief mates 
and six second mates. This reliable George 
was, in fact, a nautical training school of the 





best kind, and any young seaman with the right 
stuff in him was sure of advancement. 

Seven thousand sailors signed articles in the 
counting-room of Joseph Peabody and went 
to sea in his eighty ships which flew the house- 
flag in Calcutta, Canton, Sumatra, and the 
ports of Europe until 1844. These were 
mostly New England boys who chose the sea 
because deep-water voyages were still trading 
“adventures” and a career was possible under 
a system which was both congenial and pater- 
nal. Brutal treatment was the rare exception. 
Flogging still survived in the merchant service 
and was defended by captains otherwise 
humane, but a skipper, no matter how short- 
tempered, would be unlikely to abuse a youth 
whose parents might live in the same street 
with him and attend the same church. Na- 
thaniel Silsbee, a captain in the East Indian 
trade at nineteen, was not a remarkably pre- 
cocious mariner a century ago. He could say 
of his own family: 


Connected with the seafaring life of myself and 
my brothers, there were some circumstances which 
do not usually occur in one household. In the 
first place, each of us commenced that occupation in 
the capacity of ship’s clerk, myself at the age o 
fourteen years, my brother William at about fifteen, 
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American Sailors for American Ships 





and my brother Zachariah at 
sixteen and a half. Each and 
all of us obtained the com- 
mand of vessels and the con- 
signment of their cargoes be- 
fore attaining the age of twenty 
years, myself at the age of 
eighteen and a half, William at 
nineteen, and Zachariah when 
he was a few months older. 
Each and all of us left off go- 
ing to sea before reaching the 
age of twenty-nine years. 

In other words, these 
three brothers of Salem had 
made their fortunes as 
mariners before they were 
thirty years old and were 
ready to stay ashore as 
merchants and shipowners, 
backed by their own capi- 
tal. The conditions which 
made such careers possible 
were swept away by 
changes in the economic 
life of the United States. 
Because of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances which 
have again diverted Amer- 
ican capital and energy 
toward the sea, these con- 
ditions have been restored 
to the extent that the mer- 
chant marine offers better 

















opportunities than most of 
the vocations ashore in 
which the average young 
man makes his start in 
the world. If he has a 
high school education, it is possible for him to 
become a third officer and earn $175 per 
month, besides all his living expenses, in a 
little more than a year after his first glimpse 
of salt water. This means that at twenty-one 
he may be receiving the equivalent of a $3,000 
Income ashore. 

If he has the ability to shove ahead, he can 
hope to be the commander of a big steamer in 
the foreign trade before he is thirty years old. 
His sary will then amount to $4,500 or 
$5,000 a year, in addition to the saving by living 
on shipboard and he will enjoy all the com- 
forts of a good hotel, including a private bath. 
Although he no jonger shares in the profits of 
the voyage, like the cld-time skippers who were 
merchants and traders as well as navigators, 





A RECRUIT AT THE WHEEL 


Being taught by more experienced men how to steer by the compass. These 
American boys become proficient at their duties after very short periods of training 


an American officer who will apply himself 
to the study of commerce, trade, and shipping as 
he comes in contact with them in foreign ports 
is likely to find profitable opportunity to ad- 
vance himself ashore if he so desires. The 
home offices and the foreign agencies of ship- 
ping corporations are unable to find trained 
men to handle their vastly expanded activities. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE 


NCLUDING the larger steamers engaged in 
the coastwise trade, the salt-water merchant 
marine will comprise at least three thousand 
ships within the next year. This fleet will 
require about 25,000 officers who, by law, must 
be American citizens. Inasmuch as there is 
one officer to every five men of the crew in the 
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“CHOW” ON A TRAINING SHIP 


The boys who make up the personnel that is in training are largely from inland states, but 
they soon get their “sea legs” and after short periods of training are remarkably capable 


modern steamer, the chance of promotion for 
the average young American who goes to sea is 
much better than in an office, a store, or a 
factory. This condition of affairs has been so 
recently brought about that it is not generally 
realized, and it may be useful, therefore, to 
explain why American manhood forsook the 
sea and what the outlook is for a return to it. 
The foreign sailor began to invade the American 
forecastle in the Atlantic packet trade of 1830- 
1850. These stout sailing ships were the liners 
of their day and they were remorselessly driven 
for speed between New York and Liverpool. 
Yankee seamen preferred the leisurely voyage 
in milder climes, with the old community of 
interest, to the cold and storms of the Western 
Ocean in these foaming packets, and the mas- 
ters took what crews they could get. All the 
work of rigging, sail-making, scraping, paint- 
ing, and keeping a ship in perfect repair was 
done in port instead of at sea, as was the habit 
on other trade routes, and the lore and training 
of the deep-water sailor became superfluous. 
The crew of a packet made sail or took it 





in, with the two-fisted mates to show them 
how. 

From these conditions was evolved the 
“Liverpool packet rat,” hairy and wild and 
drunken, the prey of crimps and divekeepers, 
brave and toughened to every hardship ashore, 
climbing aloft in his red shirt, dungaree 
breeches, and sea-boots with the snow squall 
whistling, the rigging sheathed with ice, and 
the old ship burying her bows in the thunder- 
ing combers. It was the doctrine of the 
officers that he could be ruled only by violence, 
and the man to hammer and tame him was the 
“bucko” second mate, the test of whose fitness 
was that he could whip his weight in wildcats. 
When he became unable to maintain discipline 
with fists and belaying-pins, he was deposed 
for a better man. 

There was provocation on both sides. Officers 
had to take their ships to sea and strain every 
nerve to make a safe and rapid passage with 
crews that were drunk and useless when 
herded aboard, half of them greenhorns, pe!- 
haps, who could- neither reef nor steer. Bru- 
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American Sailors for American Ships 


tality was the one argu- 
ment able to enforce in- 
stant obedience among men 
who respected nothing else. 
Asaclass, the packet sailors 
became more and more de- 
graded because their life 
was intolerable to decent 
men. It followed therefore 
that the quarterdeck em- 
ployed increasing severity. 

The American seaman 
also disliked the stately 
clippers of a slightly later 
era, 1850-1860, for reasons 
much the same. Their 
code of discipline was both 
famously efficient and no- 
toriously cruel. The gold 
rush to California lured the 
hardy, adventurous men 
from the forecastles and 
left the dregs and scrap- 
ings of the water-front. 
Even when the master of 
a Cape Horn clipper was 
lucky enough to ship a 
good crew, it would com- 
prise two or three Yankees, 
a majority of British and 
Norwegians, and perhaps a 
few Portugueseand Italians. 
The officers were all down- 
easters of the old breed, 
and no finer mariners ever 
trod a deck, but they were 
schooled in the belief that 
you had to knock a sailor 
down to make him love you, and the more 
you starved him the better he worked. These 
masters and mates were men of iron, the 
survival of the fittest, who had fought their 
way up, but the average American of seafaring 
stock preferred to let the foreigner endure the 
— and slave for the scanty pay of the 
sailor, 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF COASTWISE TRADE 


ITH the swift decline of the merchant 

marine, after the Civil War, the ambitious 
young officers began to go into steam, but as 
late as 1890 there were still enough square- 
rigged sailing ships afloat to preserve the old 
traditions and to carry into this generation 
the kind of seamanship which won so much 
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The equipment of the new ships is excellent, and 
the men’s accommodations are particularly good 
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glory for the American Flag. The period of 
stagnation set in and the merchant marine in 
foreign trade was almost extinct, represented 
only by the American Line, the Pacific Mail, 
and a few other companies. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the coastwise trade had _ prospered 
vigorously and was maintaining a fleet of fine, 
large steamers, such as those of the Clyde, the 
Savannah, and the Mallory Lines, besides 
great numbers of handsome, seaworthy schoon- 
ers that were peculiarly an American type. 
This trade continued to develop American . 
officers who were splendidly efficient seamen, 
but promotion was very slow and the rewards 
disheartening. They were a class of men who 
followed the sea because they liked it. The 
rules of seniority in the steamship companies 
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were as inflexible as those of the Regular Army. 
An officer accepted them because if he lost his 
position he was uncertain of finding another 
elsewhere. You could find chief officers of fifty 
years old who were getting gray while they 
waited and hoped for command of a ship. And 
while they waited, after twenty or thirty years 
of service, the salary might be no more than $60 
or $70 per month, with a family and a home to 
support ashore. If 








as the masters, mates, and engineers of Amer- 
ican ships during the period of the emergency, 
and for three years thereafter. These tempo- 
rary certificates or “red ink licenses,” were 
issued to several hundred British, Norwegian, 
and other foreign officers, many of whom com- 
manded American ships during the war and are 
still in command of them. It has been decreed 
that they may stay permanently in the Amer- 

ican merchant ma- 





their ambition was 
realized, the pay as 
a captain might be > 
as little as $140 per 
month, and this was 
the top of the lad- 
der. Even forty 
years ago, before our y 
shipping reached its 
lowest level, such a 
man would have 
commanded a fine 
ship before he was 
thirty with a great 
deal more profit to 
himself. 

This was the 
situation when 
a prodigious, new. 
merchant marine 
came into being asa 
direct result of war. 
There were noAmer- 
ican sailors to man 
the ships, and officers 
enough for no more 
than a handful of 
them. The Seaman’s 
Act, or LaFollette 
Bill, had been passed 
by Congress in 1915 
and its friends expected that the improved con- 
ditions and better wages which resulted would 
serve to attract Americans. This was, at any 
rate, the argument they advanced. The effect 
was very slight. Atthe beginning of war, in 1917, 
the number of American seamen had increased 
to 10 per cent. of the whole enrolment, and 90 
per cent. were still aliens. There was no law 
requiring the crews to be American citizens. 
Officers, however, had to be native-born or 
naturalized and there were so few of them that 
President Wilson had to resort to the humilia- 
ting expedient of suspending this provision of 
the law and permitting aliens to be employed 








THE TRAINING SHIP “MEADE” 


Formerly a famous transatlantic liner, 
and now taken over by the Shipping Board 





rine if they show in- 
tention of becoming 
naturalized citizens. 
This does not mean 
as much as it might, 
solongas their homes 
and families are in 
England and Scan- 
dinavia. In many in- 
stances they will stay 
in American ships be- 
cause of better pay 
and treatment than 
they would receive in 
their own service. It 
has actually hap- 
pened that an Amer- 
ican steamer has 
proudly sailed the 
seas with the Stars 
and Stripes snapping 
at her taffrail and not 
a solitary American 
aboard, from the 
“red ink’ skipper 
on the bridge to the 
coal-passer down 
below. 

When the United 
States went into the 
war, then, it was 
necessary to make American officers and 
sailors as well as ships. Under the pressure 
of the crisis it was discovered that a personnel 
could be fabricated as readily as a flock of 
steamers. The country had forgotten that 
our youngsters used to be capable of com- 
manding ships on all the Seven Seas at the 
age of a college undergraduate, that they 
climbed from the forecastle to the cabin while 
in their teens. It was assumed that a sea 
captain had to be a fairly old man and that a 
sailor required half a life-time to learn his trade. 
The war upset a good many doctrines of this 
sort, and youth had its glorious inning and 
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A CLASS IN 


THE ENGINE ROOM 


The study of steam engineering is as necessary as that of navigation and seamanship, and 
the training ships must have classes for the men below as well as for those on deck 


showed its amazed elders how things should be 
done. 

It was also discerned that seafaring in 
steamers is much less difficult than in the old 
sailing-ship days, when the art of handling sail 
was complex and required seasoned experience. 
Coasts were then unlighted, many seas un- 
charted, and the instruments of navigation were 
crude and unreliable. The officers of a ship 
had neither the cable nor the wireless to keep 
them constantly in touch with owners and 
agents and ports. They sailed away for one 
or two years and transacted all the business of 
the voyage without orders or consultations. 
They kept the ship in repair and weathered all 
the ordeals of the ocean, trusting to their own 
resources, 

Brushing aside all these traditions which 
have survived like barnacles on a hulk, the 
Shipping Board undertook to manufacture 
sailors, engineers, and deck officers on the in- 
tensive plan. There seemed no reason why 
young men could not be taught to tie knots, 
splice rope, read a compass card, scrub paint, 


or stoke a boiler in a few weeks ashore. Then 
they could be put on a ship to get their sea-legs 
and be taught the rest of it in the stern school of 
experience. This plan was carried on under 
the direction of Henry Howard of Boston who 
made use of a few coastwise steamers which 
happened to be available as training ships. He 
enrolled 25,000 men in the merchant marine 
at a time when they were indispensable to main- 
taining the Army in France. Many of them 
had entered this service to avoid the draft, as 
was inevitable, and they mostly left the sea 
when the war ended. They were not the stuff 
with which to build up a merchant marine, 
taking them by and large, but as a war measure 
the organization was immensely useful and it 
taught the valuable lesson that the proper 
kind of American lad can be trained for a suc- 
cessful career at sea without years of drudgery 
in the forecastle. 

As another department of this system, 
schools for merchant officers were established 
in almost every large city. Previous sea service 
was required and navigation and engineering 
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A CLASS IN NAVIGATION FOR OFFICERS 


The shortage of officers is acute. Many foreigners who were permitted during the war to become officers on our ships 
are still serving on them, and may continue to serve if they show their intentions of becoming American citizens 


were taught with successful results. The 
whole plan worked so well that after the war 
it was reorganized on a permanent basis. 
Stations for training sailors were continued at 
Newport News, Seattle, and San Francisco, and 
twenty-eight of the officers’ navigation and 
engineering schools were retained in the 
principal ports of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and the Great Lakes. In these officers’ 
schools the average attendance is about 700, 
all told, and they have graduated 12,190 
students of whom 4,920 deck officers and 3,171 
engineers have been licensed for positions 
afloat. 

In connection with the sea training service 
at Camp Stuart, Newport News, five ships are 
employed to carry the apprentices on voyages 
of five or six weeks to Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hayti. By arrangement with the Munson 
Line, these steamers take cargo both ways, 
bringing back sugar and logwood. This helps 
pay the expenses of the training service and it 
teaches the young sailors the business of a ship 
in port. These boys of eighteen years or older 
are sent from recruiting stations in several 
cities. Some of them have served in the Army 
or Navy and have acquired the wandering foot, 


others have been stirred by the romance of the 
sea or have concluded, in hard-headed fashion, 
that there is more money and a better job ina 
ship than ashore. 

For the most part they are good, average, 
native-born youngsters, largely recruited in the 
Middle West which sent the best class of re- 
cruits into the Navy during the war. They 
come from the farm, shop, and factory, with a 
wholesome spirit of adventure, with few 
wasters or corner loafers among them. There 
is now and then one of the “hard boiled” 
variety, uSually older in years, who is obviously 
moved by the desire of a spree in Cuba where 
the rum is cheap and plenty. On the whole, 
however, these young men are the sort to make 
a merchant marine that will be genuinely 
American, and many of them will be efficient 
and sterling officers. 


ON THE TRAINING SHIP 


T CAMP STUART they are fitted out 
with uniforms and other clothing and re- 
ceive $30 per month during the training period. 
According to preference they are assigned to in- 
struction as seamen, as firemen, or in the 
steward’s department as cooks, bakers, oF 
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mess-men. There is intensive training in camp 
for two or three weeks until a training ship 
comes in. Then a hundred or more of them 
are sent aboard to make the southern voyage. 
While in the ship they do the routine work of 
the crew under the instruction of boatswains 
and engineers. This service does not pretend 
to graduate them as seamen. Its purpose is to 
acquaint them with the rudiments of the job 
under competent supervision, to give them the 
feel of the sea and a taste of discipline. In 
other words, it tries to start them off right. 
When they return from the cruise they are 
shipped away as ordinary seamen in merchant 
steamers, to Japan or Liverpool or Rio, at 
wages of $65 per month to begin with. In this 
way upward of a thousand young men a 
month are placed aboard American ships to 


leaven the lump of alien predominance. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRAINING SHIPS 


AMP Stuart is in charge of a splendid mar- 
iner and gentleman of the old deep-water 
school, Captain E. O. Paterson of Rockport, 
Maine. His own career is an incentive to these 
eager boys who are going out to meet the salt 
spray and the shouting gales. At the age of 
eighteen he ran away to sea and at twenty-one 
was master of the American full rigged ship 
City of Brooklyn, having passed through the 
grades of seaman, boatswain, third mate, 
second mate, and chief officer to that of com- 
mander in three years. And he tells these 
husky young apprentices that the game is 
much easier in steam and they are to go out and 
do likewise. The masters and officers of the 
training ships are also native-born, mostly 
from New England, who believe in an American 
merchant marine up to the hilt and refuse to 
admit that it should be left to the dictates of an 
International Seamen’s Union controlled by 
Scandinavians. 


THE CALL FOR AMERICAN SAILORS 


T HAS required this kind of systematic effort 
4 to draw to the sea the kind of material that 
is desired for officers and sailors. The oppor- 
tunities have been thrust at them by means of 
Wide-spread publicity and an intelligent re- 
cruiting organization. Without such stimulus 
a great number of these young men would not 
have dreamed of following the sea. They 
have been made to harken to its call. Their 
Interest was aroused by such truthful appeals 
as this: 
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We have the ships.. It depends on the people 
whether we shall have the men to run them as they 
should be run, for the best interests of American 
business. Our present greatest need is to get in 
touch with the American boys who should man our 
ships. We want clean-cut boys from eighteen years 
up. We can take care of all the right kind who 
come, and we will train them for good positions at 
good pay, in which they will have a chance to win 
promotion to higher positions, that in turn will lead 
to something still better, for the successful young 
American sailors of to-day will become not only the 
ship’s officers but the shipping clerks, merchants, 
foreign agents, and consuls of to-morrow. 


SEA SERVICE BUREAU 


HE Shipping Board also maintains a Sea 

Service Bureau, or system of employment 
agencies, which places officers and men on the 
vessels of the tremendous merchant fleet. At 
present it sends to sea about 14,000 men per 
month to fill the complements of the steamers 
bound to foreign ports. It is directly due to 
the activities of the recruiting and training 
service and of this maritime employment 
bureau that the number of Americans in the 
whole merchant marine has increased from 10 
per cent. in 1917 to 55 per cent. in 1920. On 
the Shipping Board vessels, or the Government- 
owned fleet, the record is even better, with 
65 per cent. of Americans now enrolled. 


COMPETENT OFFICERS AFTER ONE YEAR 


NOTHER organization which helped to 
solve this problem was created when the 
Navy took over the transports and many of the 
supply ships that bridged the road to France and 
manned them with the youthful volunteers of 
the Reserve. One of the officers in charge of 
training them was Captain George E. Beck- 
with, Governor of Sailors’ Snug Harbor, an- 
other shipmaster of the old strain. No more 
convincing evidence of the American aptitude 
for seafaring could be offered than this state- 
ment of his: 


The duty of the naval organization to which I was 
attached was to obtain deck officers and engineers 
for all the merchant ships that the Navy was to 
operate and man. When I left this service we had 
on active duty afloat more than ten thousand officers 
and at least half of them had been taken from civil 
life during the war, and they made good in respon- 
sible positions on steamers. We took only high 
school or college graduates because we wanted to 
hammer navigation into them as quickly as possible 
and to teach them their other duties. We used 











to send them to sea for three months on merchant 
ships where the captains and officers had instructions 
from the owners to give them the run of the ship’s 
bridge and to bear inmind that they weretheretolearn 
the officers’ duties. After three months’ sea service 
we sent them to the Naval Training Station at Pel- 
ham Bay for two months of intensive training under 
naval officers. They were then given an examina- 
tion and if they passed it successfully, which most of 
them did, they were commissioned as ensigns. Then 
they came back to us and we sent them to sea, as 
many of them in a merchant ship as she could carry 
in excess of her complement. They were not placed 
in charge of a watch right away but it seldom re- 
quired more than two Atlantic trips before the mas- 
ter of the vessel felt confidence enough to entrust 
them with regular duty. 

So that these young men, seven months from the 
time that we took held of them, were in actual 
charge of a ship’s bridge. Most of these officers 
were on cargo ships in the North Atlantic trade but 
some were on transports carrying troops. Alto- 
gether we had placed officers on six hundred vessels 
when the Armistice was signed and practically all 
of them made excellent records and many of them 
are still going to sea under a ruling of the Department 
of Commerce which allows them to qualify for 
licenses in the merchant service after four months’ 
experience as ensigns. It seems to me that this is 
proof positive that competent officers can be made 
of these picked American boys in a year or less if 
they are properly trained and cared for. We were 
dealing, of course, with an unusually intelligent class 
of material, but it should be noted that in time of 
peace the sea now offers the educated young Amer- 
ican a larger income and faster promotion than he can 
find in most other callings. 


THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL-SHIPS 


HAS an important bearing on the whole 
problem that the young American can readily 
become an officer if he possesses the educational 
qualifications. This is because the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union has been unable to put 
obstacles in his way. The training of officers 
and their eligibility are outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of organized Labor. After one year’s 
experience at sea, the graduate of a high school 
or college is permitted to attend an officers’ 
training school for a two months’ course, at 
the end of which he may apply for a third 
mate’s license. Lacking this educational re- 
quirement, he must serve a year longer as a 
seaman before coming up for the examinations. 
The states of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Washington maintain nautical school-ships 
which have turned out a fine class of young 
officers for the merchant marine. These 
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cadets are instructed in navigation as well as 
seamanship so that they are able to qualify 
for licenses after a brief apprenticeship in 
merchant vessels. There are only a few of 
them, however, compared with the great 
number of officers demanded at present, and 
they scarcely affect the problem as a whole. 
To the landsman it will seem absurd that 
it is much easier, so far as the laws and regula- 
tions are concerned, to become an officer in 
the American merchant marine than to earn 
the rating of an able seaman. That is to say, 
the average youth who goes to sea must begin 
at the bottom of the ladder as an ordinary sea- 
man, or greenhorn. This is his status even 
if he has come from the training service of the 
Shipping Board or from one of the state school- 
ships. Now in the majority of instances, the 
American boys who seek the sea have not 
finished a high school course. They are there- 
fore unable to take advantage of the examina- 
tions for officers at the end of a year’s service. 
They are willing to work their way up through 
the various grades, but a barrier intervenes. 


THE LEGAL BARRIER TO PROMOTION 


HE lawprovides that they must serve three 
years as ordinary seamen before winning 
the first step of promotion as able seamen. This 
feature of the Seaman’s Act was framed by the 
International Seaman’s Union and fought for 
by all the influence which could be brought to 
bear on Congress. It seemed of minor signi- 
ficance until the recent expansion of the mer- 
chant marine. Then the House amended it, 
after the most exhaustive hearings in com- 
mittee, and shortened the term*:of service as 
an ordinary seaman from three years to nine 
months for American boys who had passed 
through the training school of the Shipping 
Board or the state schoolships. This amounted 
to a year’s experience in all before the rating of 
able seaman could be obtained. The lessons 
of the war, the emergency training of thou- 
sands of sailors and officers, and the history 
of the American merchant marine were ac- 
cepted as proof that a year was long enough to 
delay advancement. Andrew Furuseth, leader 
of the International Seamen’s Union, whose 
record as a champion of sailor’s rights has been 
admirable in many other respects, opposed this 
measure with all the resources at his com- 
mand, including the spokesmen of the unions 
affiliated with his organization. 
Defeated in the House, he renewed the op- 
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position before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. His argument was that three years of 
experience were still necessary to teach a sailor 
his trade, even in this age of steam, that sea- 
soned American seamen would be driven out 
of ships if they had to work with men who did 
not know their business, and that to change 
the law would be to ruin the merchant marine. 
Contradicting him were many veteran ship- 
masters commanding first-class steamers who 
declared, to a man, that they would rather 
have a crew of American lads who had been 
one year at sea than a lot of Portuguese, Span- 
jiards, Greeks, or Norwegians, many of them 
illiterate, who had been in ships for three years. 
The American mariners who had sailed with 
these native lads in their crews during the war, 
and since then, were of the opinion that most 
of them would stay ashore in disgust if they 
were compelled to waste two years before 
qualifying as able seamen. 


EFFICIENT SEAMEN LEAVE THE SHIPS 


FTER the signing of the Armistice many 
young Americans who had completed 
their enlistments in the Navy began to appear 
aboard of our merchant ships. In the naval 
service they had been able seamen, quarter- 
masters, coxswains, signal-men, etc. They 
were clean-cut, well-educated, and efficient, 
and discipline had placed its stamp upon them. 
But because, in most instances, they had been 
less than three years at sea, they could be ac- 
cepted only as ordinary seamen on the mer- 
chant ships while the able seamen’s quota was 
made up of foreigners. Resenting this dis- 
crimination and unwilling to live and work as 
inferior to aliens, most of these desirable young 
Americans left the ships after a few voyages, 
discouraged by the obstacles to promotion. 

A loop-hole was left in that the law per- 
mitted a graduate of the training schools and 
ships, or any other ordinary seaman whose 
attainments were sufficient, to apply for ex- 
amination after one year at sea and try for 
the rating of able seaman. This provision was 
hampered, however, by the stipulation in the law 
that no more than 25 per cent. of the number of 
able seamen in a ship should consist of men who 
had won their rating in this manner. This made 
It difficult, of course, to find employment and 
slurred the ability of the young Americans who 
had become able seamen after one year. They 
Were not considered competent. Few of them 
cared to apply for such an examination and 
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then have to ship with foreign sailors who 
looked down on them as ready-made seamen. 
This feature of the law was a concession which 
the International Seamen’s Union was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant. It amounted to little 
and did not affect the status of most of the 
Americans who naturally aspired to climb from 
the forecastle. 


LIVING QUARTERS ON OUR SHIPS 


T IS true that the living quarters and food 

on American ships are as good as any 
seafarer could ask. There are staterooms and 
baths and a messroom and stewards to wait 
on the men, electric light, steam heat, and prop- 
er ventilation. This is as it should be. The 
conditions of the sailor’s life at sea were a 
crime against civilization for centuries. But 
the fact that he now*has the comforts and 
decencies of the mechanic ashore and adequate 
wages will not satisfy the right sort of American 
sailor. He is ambitious for promotion and 
rightly expects to be an officer. He soon 
learns that the duties of a seamen to-day are 
few and simple and that he can master them in 
a few months. And it perplexes him to find 
that his career is hampered, not by the mas- 
ters and officers or the owners of the American 
merchant marine who are anxious to encourage 
and help him, but by a powerful group of 
Labor unions which were organized to promote 
the interests of foreign seamen, firemen, and 
cooks. And no amount of comfort or good 
treatment at sea will reconcile this Yankee 
sailor of to-day to living and working with 
these foreign shipmates a day longer than he 
can help. Their ways are different from his, 
and they are not interested in his success. In 
his eyes, an International Seamen’s Union 
cannot be an American organization. Of the 
19,060 members of this union recorded last Sep- 
tember as sailing from Atlantic ports, more than 
half comprised this assortment of all nations: 


Argentina 6 Austria 76 
Belgium 84 England 1,070 
Bulgaria 6 Chile 6 
Cuba 2 Curacao 94 
Denmark 992 ~Finland 560 
France 52 Germany 217 
Greece 248 Holland 478 
Italy 260 Mexico 9 
Norway 2,584 Portugal 298 
Rumania 4 Russia 1,040 
Spain 390 Sweden 2,070 
Switzerland 62 Turkey y 
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In the Senate Committee on Commerce, the 
arguments of the spokesmen for the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union were sufficiently per- 
suasive to win against. the testimony of a score 
of American master mariners of the highest 
professional standing. The bill prepared for 
submission to the Senate left unchanged the 
clause compelling three years’ service as an 
ordinary seaman. 


UNION STUMBLING BLOCKS 


NDREW FURUSETH and his associates 
wished to abolish the Shipping Board’s 
training and recruiting organization and the 
state schoolships, but in this they were 
disappointed. They denounced all measures 
which have been devised to encourage Amer- 
ican boys to turn to seafaring. This was at 
a time when Great Britain had come to the 
conclusion that an improved system of sea 
training was indispensable to securing a larger 
proportion of native seamen in her own mer- 
chant marine. It was perceived that at least 
10,000 boys must be recruited annually in order 
to keep up the personnel of the British mer- 
chant fleet and dispense with foreign comple- 
ments. A special committee of the British 
Board of Education recommended a system of 
training which should provide these 10,000 
youths, the expense to be divided between the 
shipowners and the Government. The train- 
ing schools and ships will have the cordial 
coéperation of the Admiralty. It is not on 
record that the International Seamen’s Union 
was consulted in the matter. 


SOME CONTENTED SKIPPERS 


NSTEAD of the objections and the policies 
of these unions of foreigners whose opinions 
have been listened to with so much attention in 
Washington, it is pleasanter to listen to the 
statement of such a competent witness as the 
master of the American steamer Coloma: 


My experience with the boys from the Shipping 
Board training vessels is that they are apt, obedient, 






willing, and able. They get on to the ropes in about 
one tenth the time of any other boys it has been my 
luck to have on shipboard and they are typical 
Americans, all determined to go over the top. From 
my experience with these lads, I will say that they 
will be the salvation of the merchant marine. I am 
about to start on a voyage from here to the United 
Kingdom and return. At the end of this voyage 
I expect that the boys who go with me will be as 
good seamen as ever trod a deck. 


The Arapahoe is a large American sailing ship 
which crossed the Pacific with twenty-eight 
of these apprentices as her crew of seamen. 
The work was far more intricate and exacting 
than aboard a steamer but the captain re- 
ported: 


Leaving Manila on the return voyage, I made the 
remark that I had the finest crew that ever manned 
a sailing ship, which was proved to my satisfaction 
when we ran into three typhoons and the apprentices 
steered that ship and performed all the other arduous 
duties of seamen in rough weather like so many 
veterans. When they are given their discharges by 
the Shipping Commissioner in San Francisco, | am 
going to recommend them to any ship desiring the 
services of sober, reliable, intelligent seamen, and am 
thankful for having had the opportunity of starting 
such a fine lot of American boys on a seafaring life, as 
I am certain that they are destined to officer the new 
United States merchant marine. 


As a fare-ye-well, I like this letter from the 
Yankee master of the steamer Bottineau, which 
made the long voyage from the Pacific Coast to 
England. 


These young American boys that the Seattle 
training station supplied me, proved themselves apt 
and willing to do their work, and were, in my 
opinion, much better and fitter, and caused less 
trouble on the ship than the average foreign-born 
seaman. In fact the only trouble I had with my 
crew was brought about by one or two of the old-style 
sea lawyers of foreign birth, and these lost no op- 
portunity in trying to educate the American boys 
in their 1.W.W. system of seamanship. Should | 
take another ship to sea, I would like nothing better 
than to have my entire crew consist of true American 
boys from the Shipping Board training schools. 
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TRANSPORTING TWO MILLION 
AMERICANS TO FRANCE 


¥ N MARCH, 1918, it became apparent that 
* the German submarine campaign had 
failed. The prospect that faced the 
Allied forces at that time, when compared 
“with the conditions which had faced 
them in April, 1917, forms one of the most 
impressive contrasts in history. In the first 
part of the earlier year the cause of the Allied 
Powers, and consequently the cause of liberty 
throughout the world, had reached the point 
almost of desperation. On both land and sea 
the Germans seemed to hold the future in their 
hands. In Europe the armies of the Central 
Powers were everywhere in the ascendant. 
The French and British were holding their own 
in France, and in the Somme campaign they 
had apparently inflicted great damage upon 
the German forces, yet the disintegration of the 
Russian army, the unmistakable signs of which 
had already appeared, was bringing nearer 
the day when they would have to meet the un- 
divided strength of their enemy. At the time 
In question, Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
Were conquered countries, Italy seemed unable 
to make any progress against the Austrians, 
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Bulgaria and Turkey had become practically 
German provinces, and the dream of a great 
Germanic western empire was rapidly ap- 
proaching realization. So strong was Ger- 
many in a military sense, so little did she 
apprehend that the United States could ever 
assemble her resources and her men in time to 
make them a decisive element in the struggle, 
that the German war lords, in their effort to 
bring the European conflict to a quick con- 
clusion, did not hesitate to take the step which 
was destined to make our country their enemy. 
Probably no nation ever adopted a war measure 
with more confidence in its success. The 
results which the German submarines could 
accomplish seemed at that time to be simply a 
matter of mathematical calculation. The Ger-- 
mans figured that they could sink at least 
1,000,000 tons a month, completely cut off 
Great Britain’s supplies of food and war mat- 
erials, and thus end the war by October or 
November of 1918. Even though the United 
States should declare war, what could an 
unprepared nation like our own accomplish in 
such a brief period? Millions of troops we 











might indeed raise, but we could not train 
them in three or four months, and, even though, 
we could perform such a miracle, it was ridi- 
culous to suppose that we could transport 
them to Europe through the submarine danger 
zone. | have already shown that the Ger- 
mans were not alone in thus predicting the 
course of events. In the month of April, 
1917, I had found the British officials just about 
as distressed as the Germans were jubilant. 
Already the latter, in sinking merchant ships, 
had had successes which almost equalled their 
own predictions; no adequate means of de- 
fence against the submarine had been devised; 
and the chiefs of the British navy made no at- 
tempts to disguise their apprehension for the 
future. 


NAVAL SITUATION COMPLETELY REVERSED 


UCH was the atmosphere of gloom which 

prevailed in Allied councils in April, 
1917; yet one year later the naval situation 
had completely changed. The reasons for 
that change have been set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages. In that brief twelve months 
the relative position of the submarine had 
undergone a marked transformation. Instead 
of being usually the pursuer it was now often 


the pursued. Instead of sailing jauntily upon . 


the high seas, sinking helpless merchantmen 
almost at will, it was half-heartedly lying in 
wait along the coasts, seeking its victims in 
the vessels of dispersed convoys. If it at- 
tempted to push out to sea and attack a con- 
voy, escorting destroyers were likely to deliver 
one of their dangerous attacks; if it sought the 
shallower coastal waters, a fleet of yachts, 
sloops, and subchasers, were constantly ready 
to assail it with dozens of depth charges. An 
attempt to cross the Strait of Dover meant 
almost inevitable destruction by mines; an 
attempt to escape into the ocean by the north- 
ern passage involved the momentary dread of 
a similar end or the hazard of passing through 
the difficult Pentland Firth. In most of the 
narrow passages Allied submarines lay con- 
stantly in wait with their torpedoes; a great 
fleet of airplanes and dirigibles was always 
circling above ready to rain a shower of bombs 
upon the underwater foe. Already the ocean 
floor about the British Isles held not far from 
200 sunken submarines with most of their 
crews, amounting to at least 4,000 men, whose 
deaths involved perhaps the most hideous 
tragedies of the war. Bad as was this situa- 
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tion, it was nothing compared with what it 
would become a few months or a year hence, 
American and British shipyards were turning 
out anti-submarine craft with great rapidity; 
the industries of America with their enormous 
output of steel, had been enlisted in the anti- 
submarine campaign. The American and Brit- 
ish ship-building facilities were neutralizing 
the German campaign in two ways; they were 
not only constructing war vessels on a scale 
which would soon drive all the German sub- 
marines from the sea, but they were building 
merchant tonnage so rapidly that, in March, 
1918, more new tonnage was launched than was 
being destroyed. Thus by this time the Teu- 
tonic hopes of ending the war by the submarine 
had utterly collapsed; if the Germans were 
to win the war at all, or even to obtain a peace 
which would not be disastrous, some other 
programme must be adopted and adopted 
quickly. 


GERMANY TURNS AGAIN TO THE LAND 


ISHEARTENED by their failure at sea, 

the enemy therefore turned their eyes 
once more toward the land. The destruction 
of Russian military power had given the Ger- 
man armies a great numerical superiority over 
those of the Allies. There seemed little likeli- 
hood that the French or the British, after three 
years of frightfully gruelling war, could add 
materially to their forces. Thus, with the 
grouping of the Powers such as existed in 1917 
the Germans had a tremendous advantage on 
their side, for Russia, which German statesmen 
for fifty years had feared as a source of in- 
exhaustible man-supply to her enemies, had 
disappeared as a military power. But a new 
element in the situation now counter-balanced 
this temporary gain; that was the daily in- 
creasing importance of the United States in the 
war. The Germans, who, in 1917, had despised 
us as an enemy, immediate or prospective, 
now despised us no longer. The army which 
they declared could never be raised and trained, 
was actually being raised and trained by the 
millions. The nation which their publicists 
had denounced as lacking cohesion and publie 
spirit, had adopted conscription simultaneously 
with their declaration of war, and the people 
whom the Germans had affected to regard as 
devoted only to the pursuit of gain and pleasure 
had manifested a unity of purpose which they 
had never before displayed, and had offered 
their lives, their labors, and their wealth with- 
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out limit to the cause of the Allies. Up to 
March, 1918, only a comparatively small part 
of the American Army had reached Europe, 
but the Germans had already tested its fighting 
quality and had learned to respect it. Yet 
all these manifestations would not have dis- 
turbed the Germanic calculations except for one 
depressing fact. Even a nation of 100,000,000 
brave and energetic people, fully trained and 
equipped for war, is not a formidable foe so 
long as an impassable, watery gulf of three 
thousand miles separates them from the field of 
battle. 

For the greater part of 1917 the Ger- 
man people believed that their submarines 
could bar the progress of the American armies. 
By March, 1918, they had awakened from this 
delusion. Not only was the American Army, 
millions strong, in process of formation, but 
the alarming truth now dawned upon the 
Germanic mind that they could be trans- 
ported to Europe. 

Yet the situation, desperate as it seemed, 
held forth one more hope. If the German 
armies which still greatly outnumbered the 
French and British, could strike and win a 
decisive victory before the Americans could 
arrive, then they might still force a satis- 
factory peace. “It is a race between Luden- 
dorff and Wilson” is the terse and accurate 
way in which Lloyd George summed up the 
situation. The great blow fell on March 21, 
1918; the British and the French met it with 
heroism, but it was quite evident that they 
were fighting against terrible odds. At this 
time the American Army in France numbered 
about 300,000 men; it now became the business 
of the American Navy, assisted by the British, 
to transport the American troops who could 
increase these forces sufficiently to turn the 
balance in the Allies’ favor. 


THE NAVY'S SUPREME TASK 


HE supreme hour for which all the anti- 

submarine labors of the preceding year 
were merely preliminary, had now arrived. 
Since the close of the war, there has been much 
discussion of the part which the American 
Navy played in bringing it to a successful end. 
Even during the war there was some criticism 
on this point. There were two more or less 
definite opinions in the public mind upon this 
question. One was that the main business of 
our war vessels was to convoy the American 
soldiers to France; the other emphasized the 
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anti-submarine warfare as its most important 
duty. Any one would suppose, from the de- 
tached way in which these two subjects have 
been discussed, that the anti-submarine war- 
fare and the successful transportation of 
troops were separate matters. An impression 
apparently prevails that, at the beginning of 
the war, the American Navy could have quietly 
decided whether it would devote its energies 
to making warfare on the submarine or to con- 
voying American armies; yet the absurdity of 
such a conception must be apparent to any one 
who has read the foregoing pages. The several 
operations in which the Allied navies engaged 
were all part of a comprehensive programme; 
they were completely interdependent. Accord- 
ing to my idea, the business of the American 
Navy was to join its forces whole-heartedly with 
those of the Allies in an attempt to win the war. 
Anything which helped to accomplish this great 
purpose became automatically our duty. Ger- 
many was basing her chances of success upon 
the submarine; our business was therefore 
to assist in defeating the submarine. The 
cause of the Allies was our cause; our cause 
was the cause of the Allies; anything which 
benefited the Allies, benefited the United 
States; and anything which benefited the 
United States, benefited the Allies. Neither 
we nor France nor England were conducting a 
separate campaign, we were separate units of a 
harmonious whole. At the beginning the one 
pressing duty was to put an end to the sinking 
of merchantmen, not because these merchant- 
men were for the larger part British, but be- 
cause the failure to do so would have meant the 
elimination of Great Britain from the war, with 
results which would have meant defeat for 
the other Allies. 

Our twelve months’ campaign against the 
submarine was an invaluable preliminary 
to transporting the troops. Does any sane 
person believe that we could have put two mil- 
lion Americans into France had the German 
submarines maintained, until the spring and 
summer of 1918, the striking power which had 
been theirs in the spring of 1917? Merely to 
state the question is to answer it. In that same 
twelve months we had gained much experience 
which was exceedingly valuable when we began 
transporting troops. The most efficacious 
protection to merchant shipping, the convoy, 
was similarly the greatest safeguard to our 
military transports. Those methods which 


had been so successfully used in shipping food, 
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munitions, and materials were now used in 
shipping soldiers. The section of the great 
headquarters which we had developed in 
London for routing convoys was used for 
routing transports, and the American naval 
officer, Captain Byron A. Long, who had 
demonstrated such great ability in this respect, 
was likewise the master mind in directing the 
course of the American soldiers to France. 

In other ways we had laid the foundations 
for this, the greatest troop movement in 
history. In the preceding twelve months 
we had increased the oil tankage at Brest more 
than four fold, sent over repair ships and aug- 
mented its repair facilities. This port and all 
of our naval activities in France were under the 
command first of Rear-Admiral Wm. B. Fletcher, 
and later Rear-Admiral Henry B. Wilson. It 
was a matter of regret that we could not 
earlier have made Brest the main naval base 
for the American naval forces. in France, 
for it was in some respects strategically better 
located for that purpose than was any other 
port in Europe. Even for escorting certain 
merchant convoys into the channel, Brest 
would have provided a better base than either 
Plymouth or Queenstown. A glance at the 
map explains why. To send destroyers from 
Queenstown to pick up convoys and escort 
them into the channel or to French ports 
and thence return to their base, involved a long 
triangular trip; to send such destroyers from 
Brest to escort these, involved a smaller amount 
of steaming and a direct east and west voyage. 
Similarly, Queenstown was a much better loca- 
tion for destroyers sent to meet convoys bound 
for ports in the Irish Sea over the northern 
“trunk line.” But unfortunately it was ut- 
terly impossible to use the great natural ad- 
vantages of Brest in the early days of war; 
the mere fact that this French harbor pos- 
sessed most inadequate tankage facilities put 
it out of the question, and it was also very 
deficient in docks, repair facilities, and other 
indispensable features of a naval base. At 
this time Brest was hardly more than able to 
provide for the requirements of the French, and 
it would have embarrassed our French allies 
greatly had we attempted to establish a large 
American force there. The ships which we did 
send in the first part of the war were mostly 
yachts, of the “dollar-a-year” variety, which 
their owners had generously given to the 
national service; their crews were largely of that 
type of young business man and college under- 
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graduate to whose skill and devotion | have 
already paid tribute. This little flotilla ac- 
quitted itself splendidly up and down the coast 
of France. Meanwhile we were constructing 
fuel oil tanks; and, as soon as these were ready, 
and repair ships were available, we began 
building up a large force at Brest—a force 
which was ultimately larger than the one we 
maintained at Queenstown; at the height of 
the troop movements it comprised about 36 
destroyers, 12 yachts, 3 tenders, and several 
mine-sweepers and tugs. The fine work 
which this detachment accomplished in escort- 
ing troop and supply convoys is a sufficient 
tribute to the skill acquired by the destroyers 
and other vessels in carrying out their duties in 
this peculiar warfare. 


MAKING OVER THE GERMAN SHIPS 


EANWHILE, on the other side of the 

Atlantic a great organization had been 
created under theabledirectionof Rear-Admiral 
Albert Gleaves. As soon as war was declared 
the work was begun of converting into trans- 
ports those German merchant ships which 
had been interned in American ports. The 
successful completion of this work was, in 
itself, a great triumph for the American Navy. 
Of the vessels which the Germans had left 
in our hands, seventeen at New York, Boston, 
Norfolk, and Philadelphia, seemed to be 
adapted for transport purposes, but the Ger- 
mans had not intended that we should make 
any such use of them. The condition of these 
ships, after their German custodians had left, 
was something indescribable; they reflected 
great discredit upon German seamanship, 
for it would have been impossible for any 
people which really loved ships to permit 
them to deteriorate as had these vessels and to 
become such cesspools of filth. For three 
years the Germans had evidently made 
no attempt to clean them; the sanitary condi- 
tions were so bad that our workmen could 
not sleep on board, but had to have sleeping 
quarters near the docks; they spent weeks 
scrubbing, scraping, and disinfecting, in 4 
finally successful effort to make the ships 
suitable habitations for human beings. Not 
only had the Germans permitted such liners 
as the Vaterland and the Kronprinzessim 
Cecilie to go neglected, but, on their departure, 
they had attempted in many cases 10 
injure them in all conceivable ways. The 
cylinders had been broken, engines had 
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been smashed, vital parts of the machinery 
had been removed and thrown into the 
sea, ground glass had been placed in the oil 
cups, gunpowder had been placed in the coal— 
evidently in the hope of causing explosions 
when the vessels were at sea—and other 
damage of a more subtle nature had been 
done, it evidently being the expectation that 
the ships would break down when on the ocean 
and beyond the possibility of repair. Al- 
though our navy yards had no copies of the 
plans of these vessels or their machinery— 
the Germans having destroyed them all— 
and although the missing parts were of pecul- 
iar German design, they succeeded, in an 
incredibly short time, in making them even 
better and speedier vessels than they had ever 
been before. 

The national sense of humor did not 
fail the transport service when it came to 
rechristening these ships; the Prinzess Irene 
became the Pocahontas; the Rhein, the Sus- 
guehbanna; and there was also an ironic justice 
in the fact that the Vaterland, which had been 
built by the Germans partly for the pur- 
pose of transporting troops in war, actually 
fulfilled this mission, though not quite in the 
way which the Germans had anticipated. 
We called in all available vessels from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great 
Lakes; England stripped her trade routes to 
South America, Australia, and the East, and 
France and Italy also made their contribu- 
tions. Of all the American troops sent to 
France from the beginning of the war, the 
United States provided transports for 46.25 
per cent., Great Britain for 51.25, the 
remainder being provided by France and Italy. 
Of those sent between March, 1918, and the 
Armistice, American vessels carried 42.15 per 
cent., British 55.40 per cent. (These figures 
are taken from the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy for 1919.) 


TWO AMERICAN BATTLE SQUADRONS IN EUROPE 


ET there was one element in the safe 
transportation of troops which was even 
more fundamental than those which I have 


named. The basis of all our naval operations 


Were the dreadnaughts and the battle-cruisers 
of the Grand Fleet. It was this aggregation, 
as | have already indicated, which ale pos- 
sible the operation of all the surface ships that 
destroyed the effectiveness of the submarines. 
Had the Grand Fleet suddenly disappeared 
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beneath the waves, all these offensive craft 
would have been driven from the seas, the 
Allies’ sea lines of communication would have 
been cut, and the war would have ended in 
Germany’s favor. From the time the trans- 
portation of troops began the United States 
had a squadron of five dreadnaught battle- 
ships constantly with the Grand Fleet. The 
following vessels performed this important 
duty: the New York, Captain C. F. Hughes, 
afterward, Captain E. L. Beach; the Wyoming, 
Captain H. A. Wiley, afterward Captain H. H. 
Christy; the Florida, Captain Thomas Wash- 
ington, afterward Captain M. M. Taylor; the 
Delaware, Captain A. H. Scales; the Arkansas, 
Captain W. H. G. Bullard, afterward Captain 
L. R. de Steiguer; and the Texas, Captain 
Victor Blue. These vessels gave this great 
force an unquestioned preponderance, and 
made it practically certain that Germany would 
not attempt another general sea battle. Under 
Rear-Admiral Hugh Rodman, the American 
squadron performed excellent service and made 
the most favorable impression upon the chiefs 
of the Allied navies. But these were not the 
only large battleships which the United States 
sent to European waters. Despite all the 
precautions which | have described, there was 
still one danger which constantly confronted 
American troop transports. By June and 
July, 1918, our troops were crossing the Atlan- 
tic in enormous numbers, about 300,000 a 
month, and were accomplishing most decisive 
results upon the battlefield. A successful 
attack upon a convoy, involving the sinking 
of one or more transports, would have had no 
important effect upon the war, but it would 
probably have improved German morale and 
possibly have injured that of the Americans. 

There was practically only one way in which 
such an attack could be made; one or more 
German battle-cruisers might slip out to sea 
and assail one of our troop convoys. In order 
to prepare for such a possibility, the de- 
partment sent three of our most powerful 
dreadnaughts to Berehaven, Ireland—the Nev- 
ada, Captain A. T. Long, afterward Captain 
W. C. Cole; the Oklahoma, Captain M. L. 
Bristol, afterward Captain C. B. McVay; 
and the Utah, Captain F. B. Bassett, the whole 
division under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas S. Rodgers. Berehaven is located in 
Bantry Bay, on the extreme southwestern 
coast. For several months our dreadnaughts 
lay here, ready to start to sea and give battle, 
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momentarily awaiting the news that a German 
raider had escaped. But the expected did not 
happen. The mere fact that this powerful 
squadron was ready for the emergency is 
perhaps the reason why the Germans never 
attempted the adventure. 


Il 


REFERENCE to the map which ac- 

companies this article will help the 
reader to understand why our transports 
were able to carry American troops to France 
so successfully that not a single in-going ship 
was ever struck by a torpedo. This diagram 
makes it evident that there were two areas of 
the Atlantic through which American shipping 
could reach its European destination. The 
line of division was about the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, the French city of Brest 
representing its most familiar landmark. From 
this point southward extending as far as the 
forty-fifth parallel, which corresponds to the 
location of the city of Bordeaux, is a great 
stretch of ocean, about 200 miles wide. It 
includes the larger part of the Bay of Biscay, 
which forms that huge indentation with which 
our school geographies have made us Amer- 
icans so familiar, and which has always en- 
joyed a particular fame for its storms, the 
dangers of its coast, and the sturdy and in- 
dependent character of the people on its 
shores. The other distinct area to which the 
map calls attention extends northerly from the 
forty-ninth parallel to the fifty-second; it 
comprises the English Channel, and includes 
both the French channel ports, the British 
ports, the southern coast of Ireland, and the 
entrance to the Irish Sea. The width of this 
second section is very nearly the same as that 
of the one to the south, or about 200 miles. 

I have thus far had little to say of the 
Bay of Biscay section because, until 1918, 
there was comparatively little activity in 
that part of the ocean. For every ship which 
sailed through this bay I suppose that there 
were at least 100 which came through the 
Irish Sea and the English Channel. 


THROUGH THE BAY OF BISCAY 


HE fact that we had these two separate 
areas and that these two areas were so 
different in character, was what made it possible 
to send our two million soldiers to France with- 
out loss because of submarines. From March, 


1918, to the conclusion of the war the American 
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and British navies were engaged in two distinct 
transportation operations. The shipment of 
food and munitions continued in 1918 as in 
1917, and on an even larger scale. With the 
passing of time the mechanism of these mer- 
cantile convoys increased in efficiency, and by 
March, 1918, the management of this great 
transportation system had become almost 
automatic. Shipping from America came into 
British ports, it will be remembered, in two 
great trunk lines, one of which ran up the 
English Channel and the other through the Irish 
Sea. But when the time came to bring over 
the American troops, we naturally selected 
the area to the south, both because it was 
necessary to send the troops to France and be- 
cause we had here a great expanse of ocean 
which was relatively free of submarines. Our 
earliest troop shipments disembarked at St. 
Nazaire: later, when the great trans-Atlantic 
liners, both German and British, were pressed 
into service, we landed many tens of thou- 
sands at Brest; and all the largest French 
ports from Brest to Bordeaux took a share. 
A smaller number we sent to England, from 
which country they were transported across 
the channel into France; when the demands 
became pressing, indeed, hardly a ship of any 
kind was sent to Europe without its quota 
of American soldiers; but, on the whole, the 
business of transportation in 1918 followed 
simple and well defined lines. We sent mer- 
cantile convoys in what I may call the northern 
lane and troop convoys in the southern 
lane. We kept both lines of traffic for the 
most part distinct; and this simple procedure 
offered to our German enemies a pretty 
problem. 


A PERPLEXING PROBLEM FOR FRITZ 


OR, I must repeat, the German navy could 
maintain in the open Atlantic an average of 
only eight or ten of her efficient U-boats at one 
time. TheGerman Admiralty thus had to answer 
this difficult question: Shall we use these sub- 
marines to attack mercantile convoys or to 
attack troop convoys? The submarine flotilla 
which was actively engaged was so small that 
it was absurd to think of sending half into each 
lane; the Germans must send most of their 
submarines against cargo ships or most of them 
against troop ships. Which should it be? 
The sinking of a great transport, with 4,000 
or 5,000 American boys on board, would 
have been a dreadful calamity and would 
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THE OPTION 


OFFERED TO THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 





This diagram explains why the American Navy succeeded in transporting more.than 2,000,000 American soldiers to 
France without loss because of submarines. The Atlantic was divided into two broad areas—shown by the shaded paris 
. of the diagram. Through the northern area were sent practically all the merchant ships with supplies of food and 
materials for Europe. The southern area, extending roughly from the 45th to the 49th parallel, was used almost exclu- 
sively for troop ships. The Germans could keep only eight or ten U-boats at the same time in the eastern Atlantic; 
they thus were forced to choose whether they should devote these boats to attacking mercantile or troop convoys. 
Admiral Sims describes why, under these circumstances, they were compelled to exert all their forces against merchant 
ships and leave the troop transports alone 








have struck horror to the American people; 
it was something which the Navy was de- 
termined to prevent, and which it did pre- 
vent. Considered as a strict military question, 
however—and that was the only consideration 
which influenced the Germans—it is hard to 
see how the loss of one transport, or even the 
loss of several, would have materially affected 
the course of the war. In judging the purely 
military results of such a tragedy, we must 
remember that the Allied armies were losing 
from 3,000 to 5,000 men a day; thus the sink- 
ing of an American transport once a week, 
would not have particularly affected the course 


of the war. The destruction of merchant ship- 
ping in large quantities, however, represented 
the one way in which the Germans could win. 
There were at least a hundred merchant ships 
to every one of our troop ships; if a considerable 
number of the former could be sunk, Germany 
would have scored a decisive advantage. 
From the declaration of submarine warfare, 
the objective of the German Admiralty had 
been for “tonnage! tonnage!”; by March, 
1918, as already said, the chances of destroy- 
ing sufficient tonnage to win had become 
extremely slight; yet it still represented the one 
logical mission of the submarine. © 
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. The two alternatives, however, that of at- 
tacking mercantile convoys or troop convoys, 
hardy existed in fact. Let us suppose for a 
moment that the Germans had changed their 
programme, had taken their group of operating 
submarines from the northern trade routes and 
had stationed them to the south, in the track of 
the troop transports. What would the results 
have been? “Lane,” though a convenient 
word for descriptive purposes, is hardly an ac- 
curate one for this ocean passageway; it was 
really about 200 miles wide. Imagine eight 
or ten submarines, stretched across that ex- 
panse and hunting for troop ships. At this 
rate the Germans would have had about one 
submarine for every twenty miles. Instead. of 
finding themselve sailing amid a swarm of 
surface ships, as they were when they were 
stationed in the busy trade routes of the Irish 
Sea or the English Channel, the submarines 
would have found themselves drifting on a 
great waste of waters. Our troop convoys 
averaged not more than three a week even in 
the. busiest period; in all probability the sub- 
marines would therefore have hung around for 
a month without even catching a glimpse of one. 

The speediest vessels only were used for trans- 
porting troops. At the beginning, ships which 
made less than twelve knots an hour were not 
deemed safe for such precious cargoes; when 
the need for troops became more and more 
pressing and when our transport service had 
demonstrated great skill in the work, a few 
slower vessels were used; but the great majority 
of our troop transports were those which made 
twelve knots or more. Now one of the greatest 
protections which a ship possesses against sub- 
marine attack, unquestionably, is high speed. 
Like all convoys, the troop ships began zig- 
zagging as soon as they entered the danger 
zone; and this in itself made it almost impossi- 
ble for a submarine to get its bearings and take 
good aim. I believe that these circumstances 
in themselves—the comparative scarcity of 
troop transports, the width of the “lane” in 
which they traveled, the high speed which they 
maintained, and their constant zigzagging 
would have defeated the great majority of 
attempts that the Germans could have made 
to torpedo them. Though I think that most 
of them would have reached their destinations 
unharmed without any other protection, still 
this risk, small as it was, could not be taken; 
and we therefore gave them one other protec- 
tion greater than any of those which I have yet 
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mentioned—the destroyer escort. A convoy of 
four or five large troop ships would be sur- 
rounded by as many as ten or a dozen de- 
stroyers. Very properly, since they were carry- 
ing human cargoes, we gave them an escort of at 
least three times as large per vessel as that given 
to large mercantile convoys of twenty or more 
vessels; and this fact made them very uninvit- 
ing baits for the most venturesome U-boat com- 
manders. 

When the engineers built the Brooklyn bridge 
they introduced an element which they call the 
factor of.safety. It was their usual procedure to 
estimate the greatest weight which their struc- 
ture might be called upon to bear under any 
conceivable circumstances.and then they made 
it strong enough, to stand a number of times 
that weight. This. additional strength is the 
“factor of safety’’; it is, never called into use, 
of course, but the consciousness that it exists 
gives the public. a sense of security which it 
could obtain in no other way. The American 
Navy adopted a similar policy in transporting 
these millions of American boys to Europe. 
We also had a large margin of safety. We 
did not depend upon one precaution to assure 
the lives of our soldiers; we heaped one pre- 
cautionary measure on another. From the 
embarking of the troops at New York or at 
Hampton Roads to the disembarkation at 
Brest, St. Nazaire, La Pallice, Bordeaux, or 
at one of their other destinations, not the 
minutest safeguard was omitted. We neces- 
sarily thus somewhat diminished the protection 
of some of the mercantile convoys—and pro- 
perly so. This was done whenever the arrival 
of a troop convoy conflicted with the arrival 
of a merchant convoy. All across the ocean 
they were also attended by a cruiser or a bat- 
tleship whose business it was to protect them 
against a German raider which might possibly 
have made its escape into the ocean; the work 
performed by these ocean escorts, practically 
all of which were American, was for the most 
part unobtrusive and unspectacular, but it con- 
stitutes a particularly fine example of efficiency 
and seamanlike devotion. At Berehaven, Ire- 
land, as described above, we had stationed 
three powerful American dreadnaughts, mo- 
mentarily prepared to rush to the scene in case 
one of the great German battle cruisers suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the open sea. Even 
the most minute precautions were taken by 
the transports. 

The soldiers and crews were not permitted 
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to throw anything overboard which might 
betray the course of a convoy; the cook’s 
refuse was dropped at a particular time 
and in a way that would furnish no clew 
to a lurking submarine; even a tin can, if 
thrown into the sea, was first pierced with holes 
to make sure that it would sink. Any one who 
struck a match at night in the danger zone 
committed a punishable offense. It is thus 
apparent why the Germans never “landed” 
a single one of our transports. The records 
show only three or four cases in which even 
attempts were made to do this; and those few 
efforts were feeble and ineffectual. Of course, 
the boys all had exciting experiences with 
phantom submarines; indeed | don’t suppose 
that there is a single one of our more than 
2,000,000 troops who has ‘not entertained his 
friends and relatives with accounts of torpedo 
streaks and schools of U-Boats. 


SUBMARINES FAIL TO ATTACK 


UT the Germans made no _ concerted 

campaign against our transports; funda- 
mental conditions, already described, rendered 
such an offensive hopeless; and the skill with 
which our transport service was organized and 
conducted likewise dissuaded them. I have 
always believed that the German Admiralty 
ordered their U-boat captains to let the Amer- 
ican transports alone; or at least not to attack 
except under very favorable circumstances, and 
this belief is rather confirmed by a passage in 
General Ludendorff’s memoirs. “From our 
previous experience with the submarine war,” 
General Ludendorff writes, “1 expected strong 
forces of Americans to come, but the rapidity 
with which they actually did arrive proved 
surprising. General von Cramon, the German 
military plenipotentiary with the Imperial and 
Royal Headquarters, often called me up and 
asked me to assist in the sinking of American 
troop ships; public opinion in Austria-Hungary 
demanded it. Admiral von Holtzendorff could 
only reply that everything was being done to 
reduce enemy tonnage and to sink troop ships. 
It was not possible to direct the submarine 
against the troop ships exclusively. They 
could approach the coast of Europe anywhere 
between the north of England and Gibraltar, 
a front of some fourteen hundred nautical miles. 
It was impossible effectively to close this area 
by means of submarines. One could have con- 
centrated them only on certain routes; but 
whether the troop ships would choose the same 
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routes at the same time was the question. As 
soon as the enemy heard of submarines any- 
where, he could always send the ships new 
orders by wireless and unload at another port. 
It was, therefore, not certain that by this 
method we should meet with a sufficient num- 


ber of troop ships. The destruction of the 
enemy’s freight tonnage would then have been 
undertaken only spasmodically, and would 
have been set back in an undesirable manner; 
and in that way the submarine war would have 
become diverted from its original object. The 
submarine war with commerce was therefore 
continued with all vigor possible.” 

Apparently it became the policy of the Ger- 
man Admiralty, as I have said, to concentrate 
their U-boats on merchant shipping and leave 
the American troop ships practically alone— 
at least those bound to Europe. Unfortun- 
ately, however, at no time did we have enough 
destroyers to provide escorts for all of these 
transports as fast as they were unloaded and 
ready to return to America, but as time in the 
“turn around” was the all-important considera- 
tion in getting the troops over, they were sent 
back through the submarine zone under the 
escort of armed yachts, and occasionally not 
escorted at all. Under these conditions the 
transports could be attacked with much less 
risk, as was shown by the fact that five were 
torpedoed, though of these happily only three 
were sunk. 


II] 


HE position of the German naval chiefs, 

as is shown by the quotation from General 
Ludendorff’s book, was an extremely unhappy 
one. They had blatantly promised the Ger- 
man people that their submarines would pre- 
vent the transportation of American troops to 
Europe. At first they had ridiculed the idea 
that undisciplined, unmilitary America could 
ever organize an army; after we adopted con- 
scription and began to train our young men by 
the millions, they just as vehemently pro- 
claimed that this army could never be landed 
in Europe. In this opinion the German mili- 
tary chieftains were not alone. No such army 
movement had ever before been attempted. 
The discouraging forecast made by a brilliant 
British naval authority in July, 1917, reflected 
the ideas of too many military people on both 
sides of the ocean. “I am distressed,’’ he said, 
“at the fact that it appears to me to be im- 
possible to provide enough shipping to bring 
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the American Army over in hundreds of thou- 
sands to France, and, after they are brought 
over, to supply the enormous amount of ship- 
ping which will be required to keep them full 
up with munitions, food, and equipment.”’ 

It is thus not surprising that the German 
people accepted as gospel the promises of 
their Admiralty; therefore their anger was un- 
bounded when American troops began to ar- 
rive. The German newspapers began to ask 
the most embarrassing questions. What had 
become of their submarines? Had the German 
people not been promised that their U-boats 
would sink any American troop ships that 
attempted to cross the ocean? As the ship- 
ments increased, and as the effect of these 
vigorous fresh young troops began to be mani- 
fest upon the Western Front, the outcries in 
Germany waxed even more fierce and abusive. 
Von Capelle and other German naval chiefs 
made rambling speeches in the Reichstag, once 
more promising their people that the sub- 
marines would certainly win the war—speeches 
that were followed by ever increasing arrivals 
of American soldiers in France. The success 
of our transports led directly to the fall of von 
Capelle as Minister of Marine; his successor 
Admiral von Mann, who was evidently driven 
to desperation by the popular outburst, 
decided to make one frantic attempt to attack 
our men. The new minister, of course, knew 
that he could accomplish no definite results; 
but the sinking of even one transport with 
several thousand troops on board would have 
had a tremendous effect upon German morale. 
When the great British liner Justicia was-tor- 
pedoed the German Admiralty officially an- 
nounced that it was the Leviathan, filled with 
American soldiers; and the jubilation which fol- 
lowed in the German press, and the subsequent 
dejection when it was learned that this was a 
practically empty transport, sailing westward, 
showed that an actual achievement of this kind 
would raise their drooping spirits. Admiral 
von Mann, therefore, took several submarines 
away from the trade routes and sent them into 
the transport zone. But they did not succeed 
even in attacking a single east bound troop 
ship. The only result accomplished was the 
one which, from what I have already said, 
would have been expected; the removal of the 
submarines from the commercial waters caused 


a great fall in the sinking of merchant ships. . 


In August, 1918, these sinkings amounted to 
280,000 tons; in September and October, when 
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this futile drive was made at American trans- 
ports, the sinkings fell to 190,000 and 110,000 
tons. ; 

Too much praise cannot be given to the com- 
manders of our troop convoys and the com- 
manding officers of the troop transports, as 
well as the commanders of the cruisers and 
battleships that escorted them from America 
to the western edge of the submarine zone. 
The success of their valuable services is evi- 
dence of a high degree not only of nautical 
skill, judgment, and experience, but of the 
admirable seamanship displayed under the very 
unusual conditions of steaming without lights 
while continuously manceuvring in close forma- 
tion. Moreover, their cordial codperation 
with the escorts sent to meet them was every- 
thing that could be desired. 


On the whole, the safeguarding of American 
soldiers on the ocean was an achievement of 
the American Navy. Great Britain provided 
a slightly larger amount of tonnage for this 
purpose than the United States; but about 82 
per cent., of the escorting was done by our own 
forces. The cruiser escorts across the ocean 
to France were almost entirely American; and 
the destroyer escort through the danger zone 
was likewise nearly all our own work. And 
in performing this great feat, the American 
Navy fulfilled its ultimate duty in the war. 
The transportation of these American troops 
brought the great struggle to an end. On the 
battlefield they acquitted themselves in a way 
that aroused the admiration of their brothers 
in the naval service. When we read, day by 
day, the story of their achievements, when we 
saw the German battle lines draw nearer and 
nearer to the Rhine, and finally when the Ger- 
man Government raised its hands in abject 
surrender, the eighteen months’ warfare against 
the German submarines, in which the American 
Navy had been privileged to play its part, 
appeared in its true light—as one of the greatest 
victories against the organized forces of evil in 
all history. 


IV 


ESIDES transporting American troops, 

the Navy, in one detail of its work, ac- 
tually participated in warfare on the Western 
Front. Though this feature of our effort has 
nothing to da with the main subject, the defeat 
of the submarine, yet any account of the Amer- 
ican Navy in the war which overlooks the 




















achievements of our naval batteries on land 
would certainly be incomplete. The use of 
naval guns in war operations was not unpre- 
cedented; the British used such guns in the 
Boer War, particularly at Ladysmith and 
Spion Kop; and there were occasions in which 
such armament rendered excellent service 
in the Boxer Rebellion. All through the World 
War, British, French, and Germans frequently 
reénforced their army artillery with naval bat- 
teries. But, compared with the American 
naval guns, which, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, performed such 
telling deeds against the retreating Germans 
in the final phases of the conflict, all previous 
employment of naval guns on shore had been 
less efficient. 

For the larger part of the war, the Germans 
had had a great gun stationed in Belgium bom- 
barding Dunkirk. The original purpose in 
sending American naval batteries to France 
was to silence this gun. The proposal was 
made in November, 1917; but, rapidly as the 
preparations progressed, the situation had 
entirely changed before our five 14-inch guns 
were ready to leave for France. In the spring 
of 1918 the Germans began the great drive 
which nearly took them to the Channel ports; 
and under the conditions which prevailed in 
that area it was impossible to send our guns to 
the Belgian coast. Meanwhile they had sta- 
tioned a gun, having a range of nearly 75 miles, 
in the forest of Compiégne; the shells from this 
weapon, constantly falling upon Paris, were 
having a more demoralizing effect upon the 
French populace than was officially admitted. 
The demand for the silencing of this gun came 
from all sides; and it was a happy coincidence 
that, at just about the time when this new peril 
appeared, the American naval guns were nearly 
ready to be transported to France. Encouraged 
by the success of this long-range gun on Paris, 
the Germans were preparing long-range bom- 
bardments on several sections of the front. 
They had taken huge guns from the new battle- 
cruiser Hindenburg and mounted them at con- 
venient points in order to bombard Dunkirk, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and Nancy. In all, our 
intelligence department reported that sixteen 
rifles of great calibre had left Kiel in May, 
1918, and that they would soon be trained upon 
Important objectives in France. For this 
reason it was welcome news to the Allies, who 
were deficient in this type of artillery, that five 
Naval 14-inch guns, with mountings and am- 
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munition and supply trains, were ready to 
embark for the European field. The Navy 
received an urgent request from General 
Pershing that these guns be landed at St. 
Nazaire; it was to be their main mission to de- 
stroy the “Big Bertha” which was raining 
shells on Paris, and to attack specific points, 
especially railroad communications and the 
bridges across the Rhine. 

The initiative in the design of these mobile 
railway batteries was taken by the Bureau 
of Ordnance of the Navy Department, under 
Rear-Admiral Ralph Earle, and the details of 
the design were worked out by the officers of 
that bureau and Admiral Plunkett. The 
actual construction of the great gun mounts on 
the cars from which the guns were to be fired, 
and of the specially designed cars of the supply 
trains for each gun, was an engineering feat 
which reflects great credit upon the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and particularly upon its 
president, Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, who under- 
took the task with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The reason why our naval guns represented a 
greater achievement than anything of a similar 
nature accomplished by the Germans was that 
they were mobile. Careful observations taken 
of the bombardment of Dunkirk revealed the 
fact that the gun with which it was being done 
was steadily losing range. This indicated that 
the weapon was not a movable one, but that it 
was firmly implanted in a fixed position. The 
seventy-five mile gun which was bombarding 
Paris was similarly emplaced. The answering 
weapon which our ordnance department now 
proposed to build was to have the ability to 
travel from place to place—to go to any posi- 
tion to which the railroad system of France 
could take it. It would be necessary to builda 
mounting on a railroad car, and to supply cars 
which could carry the crews, their sleeping quar- 
ters, their food and ammunition; to construct, 
indeed, a whole train for each separate gun. 
This equipment must be built in the United 
States, shipped over three thousand miles of 
ocean, landed at a French port, assembled there 
and started on French railroads to the several 
destinations at the front. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works accepted the contract for con- 
structing these mountings and attendant cars; 
it began work February 13, 1918; two months 
afterward the first mount had been finished 
and the gun was being proved at Sandy Hook, 
New Jersey; and by July all five guns had ar- 
rived at St. Nazaire and were being prepared 
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to be sent forward to the scene of hostilities. 
The rapidity with which this work was com- 
pleted furnishes an illustration of American 
manufacturing genius at its best. Meanwhile 
Admiral Plunkett had collected and trained 
his crews; it speaks well for the morale of the 
Navy that, when news of this great operation 
was first noised about, more than 20,000 officers 
and men volunteered for the service. 

At first the French, great as was their admira- 
tion for these guns and the astonishingly ac- 
curate marksmanship which they displayed, 
believed that their railroad beds and their 
bridges could not sustain such a weight; the 
French engineers, indeed, declined at the begin- 
ning to approve our request for the use of their 
rails. The constant rain of German shells on 
Paris, however, modified this attitude; the 
situation was so urgent that such assistance 
as these American guns promised was welcome. 
One August morning, therefore, the first train 
started for Helles Mouchy, the point from 
which it was expected to silence the “Big 
Bertha.” The progress of this train through 
France was a triumphant march. Our own 
confidence in the French road bed and bridges 
was not much greater than that of the French 
themselves; the train therefore went along 
slowly, climbed the grades at a snail’s pace, and 
took the curves with the utmost caution. As 
they crossed certain of the bridges, the crews 
held their breath and sat tight, expecting al- 
most every moment to crash through. All 
along the route the French populace greeted 
the great battery train with one long cheer, and 
at the towns and villages the girls decorated 
the long muzzle of the gun with flowers. But 
there were other spectators than the French. 
Expertly as this unusual train had been camou- 
flaged, the German airplane observers had de- 
tected its approach. As it neared the objective 
the shells that had been falling on Paris ceased 
before the Americans could get to work, the 


Germans had removed their mighty weapon,’ 


leaving nothing but an emplacement as a target 
for our shells. Though our men were therefore 
deprived of the privilege of destroying this 
famous long-range rifle, it is apparent that their 
arrival saved Paris from further bombardment, 
for nothing was heard of the gun for the rest 
of the war. 

The guns proved exceedingly effective in 


attacking German railroad centres, bridges, 
and other essential positions; and if the war had 
continued they would soon have been thunder- 
ing all along the Western Front. 

From the time the naval guns were mounted 
until the Armistice Admiral Plunkett’s men 
were busy on several points of the Allied lines. 
In this time the five naval guns fired 782 shells 
at distances ranging from 18 to 23 miles. They 
played great havoc in the railroad yards at Laon, 
destroying large stretches of track that were 
indispensable to the Germans, and in general 
making this place practically useless as a rail- 
road centre. Probably the greatest service 
which they rendered the cause of the Allies 
was in the region north of Verdun. In late 
October three naval batteries were brought 
up to Charny and Thierville and began bom- 
barding the railroad which ran through Mont- 
medy, Longuyon, and Conflans. This was the 
most important line of communication on the 
Western Front; it was the road over which the 
German army in the east was supplied, and 
there was practically no other line by which 
the great German armies engaging the Amer- 
icans could escape. From October 23rd to the 
hour when the Armistice was signed our 14-inch 
guns were raining shells upon this road. So 
successful was this bombardment that the 
German traffic was stopped, not only while 
the firing was taking place, but for several 
hours each day after it had ceased. What this 
meant to the success of the Allied armies the 
world now knows. The result is perfectly 
summed up in General Pershing’s report: 

“Our large calibre guns,” he says, “had 
advanced and were skilfully brought into posi- 
tion to fire upon the important lines at Mont- 
medy, Longuyon, and Conflans; the strategical 
goal which was our highest hope was gained. 
We had cut the enemy’s main line of communica- 
tions and nothing but surrender or an armis- 
tice could save his army from complete 
disaster.” 

These guns were, of course, only one of many 
contributing factors, but that the Navy had its 
part in this great achievement is but another 
example of the success with which our two ser- 
vices codperated throughout the war—a co- 
operation which for efficient and harmonious 
devotion to a common cause has seldom, if 
ever, been equalled. 
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